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Is England on the Road to Ruin ? 


a 


AT the beginning of this year the final Report on the Depression 
of Trade and Industry came into the hands of the public, and 
is a document that affords matter for many reflections, mostly 
of a melancholy kind. Not that the Report itself is written in 
a desponding tone. On the contrary, the majority of the 
Commissioners are cheerful and encouraging, and have some 
very solid figures to support them. But then even they, and 
still more so, various members of the minority, have some very 
unpleasant facts to tell us. And it is melancholy to see such 
manifold difference of opinion on facts, on causes, and on 
remedies. Out of twenty-three Commissioners only seven sign 
the Report of the majority unreservedly ; eleven others sign 
indeed, but subject to reservations and remarks. Even among 
the minority of five only three can agree ; the fourth makes no 
less than eight reservations before he will sign their Report, and 
the fifth (by no means one of the least efficient of the Com- 
missioners) differs from all his colleagues, and presents a 
separate Report of his own. Qwot homines tot sententia. 
Again, it is melancholy to think that this able and excellent 
body of men, who by their very difference of opinion show that 
they have given their minds to the inquiry, have none of them 
grasped the real dangers of our position, and consequently have 
none of them pointed out the real measures of precaution. 
They have many suggestions to make, most of them excellent 
in their way ; but then it is so small a way. They are capital 
as cabinet-makers ; but when the foundations of your house are 
giving way, and the walls are cracking, you need something 
more than a cabinet-maker. 

But are things as bad as this ? I may be asked. Is not this 
metaphor of an unsafe house mere declamation? Well, in a 
short while I will answer in quite plain English without any 
figures of speech. But let us first look a little more at our 
twenty-three Commissioners, and see if we can explain why, after 
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they have asked and have been answered no less than fifteen 
thousand one hundred and sixty-eight questions, their counsels 
are so divided, their conclusions so Jame and impotent. I think 
it is the old story in these departments of inquiry, and the old 
offender who is responsible. This is no other than the great 
giant—political economy, the tyrant who held the past genera- 
tion in abject bondage, and whose sway, though much weakened, 
is still not yet broken in this country. Some countries, the 
United States and Germany in particular, are more fortunate 
and pretty well free. We are not so yet; and hence we see our 
poor Commissioners hampered with fetters. They are continu- 
ally on the right road to truth, and in their quality of practical 
men, “trusty and well beloved” servants of the Queen, and 
good Christians, they utter good sense. But then up comes the 
tyrant, stops their progress, darkens the road, and makes them 
say after him the ancient clap-trap, and contradict their better 
selves. 

Thus, to give an example, the Commissioners are pretty well 
agreed on certain mischievous effects of the Limited Liability 
Acts. The majority report (paragraph sixty-eight) as follows: 


The field which the Limited Liability Acts have opened for the 
employment of capital, has also created a class of “ promoters,” whose 
interests lies rather in the creation of an industrial undertaking and the 
speedy sale of its shares at a premium than in its permanent prosperity. 
Little consideration is, therefore, given to the important question, 
whether there exists a legitimate opening for extended production, and 
for the steady employment of additional labour. 

The limitation of the liability tends to encourage a less cautious or 
more speculative system of trading than can be safely pursued by a trader 
who is liable to the full extent of his operations. The result is that 
production is often carried on under limited liability for some length of 
time at a rate of profit which would have compelled the ordinary 
producer to have restricted his output at a much earlier period. 

Even the loss of capital which has resulted from the failure of a 
large number of these companies has not produced all the effect which 
might have been expected in curtailing their operations, as the losses 
are spread over a large number of individuals, and are therefore less 
severely felt. Moreover new undertakings are constantly formed upon 
the ruins of those which have failed, and profiting by the depreciation 
of the property to which they succeed are able to continue operations 
on the same scale as before. 


The Report of the minority says the same thing, only put 
more strongly, as it well may be. Indeed, the injury done both 
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to masters and men by these bubble companies is notorious, and 
the question is not about the fact, only about the extent of the 
injury. But see now what happens. Instead of following their 
good sense, and drawing the natural conclusions from their 
observations, the great bulk of the Commissioners, minority as 
well as majority, suddenly stop short in terror, and look up to 
see if the great autocrat, political economy, is listening. They 
feel they have been saying too much, and that to suggest that 
masters and men have suffered from the wiles of promoters is 
something like treason. For we are to hold as axioms that 
each private individual is the best judge of his own welfare and 
the most eager and competent to secure it; that national welfare 
is the sum of private welfare ; and that any attempt of govern- 
ments to protect private persons against their supposed ignorance, 
weakness or folly, is an impertinent interference which can only 
do harm to those whom it intends to protect. Hence we are 
bound to profess, that whether promoters are beneficial or are 
injurious is a matter on which the public, not the government, is 
the best judge. In the one case, we are told, they will be 
patronized and flourish; in the other case they will be dis- 
carded and die out. And it is beside the mark to say that 
facts are in contradiction to all this ; for political economy lives 
in a lofty region superior to all facts. So the Commissioners 
have to draw back and say in the most feeble and incoherent 
manner: “ Wedo not offer any opinion as to how far trading 
carried on under these conditions is beneficial or otherwise to 
the community.” And this sentence appears so suitable that 
the minority of the Commissioners have adopted it verbatim 
from the Report of the majority. Let me hasten to add that 
several individual members are not to be frightened so easily 
out of their senses, and boldly advocate stringent laws to protect 
the community at large from being made the prey of promoters, 
engineers, and contractors. Even the minority pluck up some 
courage and dare, not indeed to recommend, but to mention as 
“suggestions” that “deserve careful consideration” certain 
reforms, which I give in a note,’ and which I, for one, should 


1 ij, That no such company [with limited liability] should be allowed to be fully 
constituted, or to commence business, until at least two-thirds of its nominal capital 
shall have been actually subscribed, and a reasonable proportion thereof paid up. 
ii. That the borrowing powers of such companies should be more strictly limited than 
at present. iii. That a complete statement of accounts, in the prescribed form, and 
certified by some duly appointed auditor, should be required to be sent by every such 
company at least once a year to the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. iv, That a 
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like to see carried out as soon as possible. But then the logical 
reader might protest against being given schemes of reform to 
consider, before it was certain there was anything that needed 
reform. Why prepare to hang a man before he is convicted ? 
They refuse to convict the promoters, and yet give us directions 
about making the gallows. 

Let us take another instance of the poor Commissioners 
being forced into inconsistency by their deference to antiquated 
political economy. They are pleased, like humane and sensible 
men, at the benefits which the factory laws have conferred on 
our manufacturing population, and they refuse to believe that 
these laws, with their various humane and sanitary regulations 
in favour of the workpeople, have injured the prosperity of the 
country. But then, almost in the same breath (and the minority 
are just as bad as the majority), they speak of the wages of the 
working classes as part of the cost of production. They have 
lapsed back into the musty school-books of their youth. For 
this is one of the choicest doctrines of political economy, 
reducing men to the level of cattle or machines, assimilating 
their income to the outlay on fodder for beasts or fuel for 
engines, and confusing men with things, means with ends, toil 
with the reward of toil. And see where it leads. The aim of 
all production is to get the greatest return at the least cost. If 
wages, then, are cost, the lower they can be pushed down the 
better ; if the toil of the workmen is not cost, the more of it 
you can get for your money the better. And the Commissioners, 
though humane, are self-contradictory, and are rebels against 
political economy when they speak (paragraph 82) of shorter 
hours of work compensating for increased cost of production. 
So one of their number fiercely hauls them over the coals. 


I beg to express my dissent from paragraph 82. It contains a 
specific repudiation of the great doctrine of free trade. Shorter hours 
of labour do not, and cannot, compensate to a nation for increased cost 
of production or diminished output. They tax the community with 
dearer goods in order to confer special advantages on the working 
man. ‘They protect him, and that is a direct repudiation of free 
trade. The country is sentenced to dearer and fewer goods. 


This is outspoken and refreshing after the soft speeches 
about the blessings of leisure and freedom to the working 
much simpler and cheaper system should be arranged for the winding up of such 


companies under the control of the Courts of Bankruptcy, instead of the present 
cumbrous method in connection with the Courts of Chancery. 
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classes, and about our humane and enlightened policy. A man 
who sticks to his ground can be dealt with ; it is harder to touch 
weak-kneed and shifting opponents. Of course the real state of 
the case is quite simple. In the national accounts wages have 
no more to do with costs than profits have. Both are income, 
not outlay. The personal sacrifice, the toil, trouble, and priva- 
tion of all who work is one department of cost; the material 
sacrifice, the using and using up of things in the work is the 
other department of cost. Hence, in our national book-keeping, 
if the hours of seamstresses were made reasonable, our shirts, 
though we might pay ten or twenty per cent. more for them in 
the shops, would be produced at less cost than now. It would 
be a national gain; and those who cannot see this had better 
keep behind their private ledgers all their lives and not attempt 
to deal with the grave matters of public life. 

After this examination of the Commissioners’ doctrine, let us 
examine their facts. I will try to put the case as shortly as I 
can, and with the least possible introduction of figures. The 
situation can perhaps be best expressed in the five following 
propositions : 

(1). In manufacturing, mining, and commercial industry, as 
a whole, there has been in recent years no falling off, but 
continuous progression in the amount of goods produced and 


business done. 
(2) This increased wealth has not been concentrated more 


and more in few hands, but on the contrary has been distributed 
among a larger number of persons. 

(3) Nevertheless among the masters in manufacturing and 
mining industry, and to some extent also in commercial 
industry, there are general, and it seems well founded, com- 
plaints of business being far less profitable than in former 
years. 

(4) Great suffering exists among the workmen in these 
industries from want of employment. 

(5) In agricultural production, unlike other departments of 
industry, there has been a serious diminution, and much loss in 
consequence to many of those who draw their income from 
land. 

These propositions require a few words of comment, and all 
the more, because the first and second seem contradicted by 
the third and fourth; and the contradiction seems more than 
can be explained away by the fifth. In reality there is no 
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contradiction, and all five are in complete harmony one with 
another. On the facts of the increase of production there is no 
reasonable doubt. Population has grown very rapidly, but 
production has grown faster. The following table gives the 
average annual quantity produced or dealt with, per head of 
population, in four different periods. 


Goods Goods entered and 


Pig Raw Raw traffic cleared : 
Coal Iron Cotton Wool on in foreign in coasting 
Period. raised produced imported imported railways trade trade 
tons. tons. Ibs. Ibs. tons. tons. tons. 
1865—69 3°29 ‘14 29°8 4 (?) "92 I'Ig 


1870-74 379 «8916 3393 56?) 3s 
1875—79 3°97 "19 360°6 58 618 1°26 1°39 
1880—84 4°43 "22 41'8 6'1 736 6 548 1°42 
The two last quinquennial periods, be it remembered, are those 
in which industry is supposed to have been depressed. But 
these figures do not look like depression ; for if the production 
of coal and iron, the manufacture of cotton and woollen goods, 
the traffic on our railways, and the tonnage of our harbours, are 
all increasing, we cannot be in a very bad way; and indeed 
the Commissioners believe (paragraph 40) that the other in- 
dustries of the country, with some unimportant exceptions, 
show an increase of production. So we may consider our first 
propesition as proved. The second, from its very nature, is 
more vague and disputable. Still the enormous increase of 
third-class railway passengers, together with the absolute 
decrease of first-class, the immense number of small houses and 
petty villas that have sprung up round almost every town, and 
the great increase in the number of smaller incomes returned 
under Schedule D of the Income Tax, together with the 
decrease of larger incomes returned: all point to the conclusion 
that during the last ten years the lower middle classes have 
greatly increased in numbers at the expense of the classes 
above them. I know, indeed, that there are other grounds for 
the change in the Income Tax returns—stricter collection, for 
example; and for the increase of third-class traffic—better 
third-class carriages, for example; but these grounds are not 
enough to account for such great changes, and I think a wider 
distribution of property must be taken as the main ground. 
Why, then, are we not all happy and contented? Is not 
increasing production and widening distribution the high-road 
to the millennium? Are not the complaints of our manu- 
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facturers merely murmurs of a malade imaginaire, and the 
distress of the unemployed merely the make-belief of agitators ? 
By no means; for, to begin with the masters, they have 
suffered, many of them severely, from two causes. The first 
is the reckless and unprincipled competition to which they 
have been exposed. This is indeed no new calamity; but 
there is evidence that it has increased greatly in recent years, 
through the demoralization caused by the Franco-German War. 
An immense demand for British goods arose to replace the 
destruction, and make up for the stoppage of production which 
the war had caused, while England also became for a time 
the business centre of much traffic that had formerly been done 
in France. But the habits of reckless borrowing and speculative 
production, engendered by this temporary condition of trade, 
were not abandoned when the conditions changed; and the 
law of limited liability, as we have already seen, continues to 
foster the evil, and render sober regular trading unprofitable. 
The second main cause of trouble to so many manufacturers 
is quite different and no one’s fault. It is the serious “ appre- 
ciation” of gold which has happened in the last ten years. 
So much gold has been wanted and so little, in comparison, 
has been procured from the mines, that each ounce of gold has 
risen in price, that is to say, a larger quantity of most other 
things can be got in exchange for it, or, to say the same thing 
in other words, the price in gold of most things has fallen, 
This is called appreciation of gold. Of course just the reverse 
process can happen—and it did happen after the great dis- 
coveries of gold in Australia and California—and this is called 
depreciation of gold. Now at first sight it might seem a matter 
of indifference to manufacturers and traders whether gold was 
going up in price or going down, and that the only difference 
would be that in the one case they would have to use fewer 
figures and counters, in the other case more figures and counters 
to do the same business. But really it is by no means the 
same all round whether there is appreciation or depreciation. 
For in the first case, namely, when gold is becoming more 
valuable—is rising in price, all who have to pay fixed sums, 
consequently all the borrowing classes, lose, while the lending 
classes gain. Now in England the manufacturing and trading 
classes are by pre-eminence borrowers, and find to their dismay 
that the interest they have to pay, or the capital they have 
to pay back, is in reality, though not in name, a larger sum 
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than it was when they began borrowing. Again, in England 
so much production is speculative, that the dread of lower 
prices, especially if the manufacturers have bought raw materials 
at higher prices, is a check to fresh enterprise, and makes the 
masters anxious and depressed. But they are not the whole 
nation. Their loss is the gain of others. The whole investing 
class, in particular the poorer gentry, widows and spinsters, and 
all the clerks and government servants with fixed incomes, gain 
proportionately, and the nation is none the poorer. Indeed, the 
nation, as a whole, has gained. For England is immensely 
more of a lender than a borrower, a point I shall revert to 
presently ; and as most of what we have lent beyond seas is 
reckoned and is payable in gold, we have gained far more 
than we have lost by the appreciation of gold. Of course those 
who are hurt have a right to cry out; only they must not cry 
out too loud, or expect relief, and that we shall adopt bi- 
metallism for their sakes ; for no relief was given to the investing 
class when the price of gold was running down-hill thirty years 
ago; and what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
But undoubtedly the mercantile and manufacturing classes have 
a claim to be helped against the first source of their troubles, 
which is unfair competition. This is a reasonable claim, and as 
one way of meeting it, we have already approved the proposal 
that a sharp check be put to the abuse of Joint Stock Com- 
panies with limited liability. 

We have now [ think sufficiently understood the nature of 
the complaints of the masters, and must examine the fourth 
proposition, that, namely, on the sufferings of the workmen. 
The majority of the Commissioners indeed make comparatively 
light of them, think that not only has production increased, 
but that the working classes get a larger share than before, 
and that therefore on the whole, all is well, the distress in 
certain industries, places, and times being only what is in- 
evitable. But the minority protest against this optimism ; they 
urge how misleading are the apparent high rates of wages when 
so often no wages at all can be earned; they reject the appeal 
to the apparent decrease of pauperism, because the stricter 
enforcement of the workhouse test makes comparison with 
former years delusive; and the increased deposits in savings’ 
banks are no indication of increased well-being, but of increased 
difficulty among the working classes of finding a profitable 
employment for their savings. To me it seems that both the 
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majority and the minority of the Commissioners fail to grasp the 
situation. If the one side fallaciously minimize the distress 
of the working classes, the other side fail to recognize that the 
distress is only a periodical acute phase of a chronic disease, 
and that their feeble suggestions, though accompanied with 
tears, are as insufficient to work a cure as the still feebler 
suggestions of the smiling majority. A year ago when I 
described in this Review (May, 1886) the condition of our 
workpeople, the suffering was acute ; now there appears to be 
a revival of trade, and the suffering is becoming merely chronic. 
But suffering there still is, cruel and demoralizing, and nothing 
has been done in the interval to free us from this social disease ; 
nor has anything of any avail been proposed by this great and 
representative Commission. Only one of their members, and 
he deserves a post of honour, Mr. Jameson, seems alive to the 
disastrous effects of alternate overwork and idleness, and throws 
Political Economy fairly overboard by thinking some organi- 
zation of labour is possible and desirable, by which permanent 
and steady employment, like that secured by the old guilds, 
might be secured to our modern employers and workmen. But 
the rest, all blinded by the dust of theoretical economics, fail 
to see the very elementary requirements for the well-being of 
the common people. Have they never heard of Le Play and 
his wonderful observations in all countries of Europe? Or are 
they aware that out of the six customs he sets forth as being 
essential for the well-being of the workmen, four at least are 
almost wholly set at naught in our country, namely, the 
permanence of engagement between master and workmen, the 
settlement of wages by custom or law, multiplicity of employ- 
ment, each workman having at home some domestic industry, 
and lastly the indissoluble union of the family and its hearth.” 
Let us try to restore these customs, and not trifle away our 
time with futile statistics of the consumption of tea or butterine 
per head, or with futile calculations about the “average” rate 
of wages, or the “ proportion” of the national income that goes 
to the labouring class as a whole. 

The last of our five propositions, that asserts the diminution 
of agricultural production and the loss to many who draw their 
income from land, relates to a matter on which there is practical 
unanimity, the only difference of opinion being on the amount 


2 See the second chapter of Le Play’s Organisation du Travail, first published 
seventeen years ago, aud long ago translated into English. 
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of the diminution and of the loss. As indeed might have been 
expected, there are great local variations, and certain kinds of 
agricultural land have little to complain of, in particular those 
supplying urban districts with vegetables, milk, and meat, while 
the chief sufferers are those devoted to supplying wheat and 
wool. To a certain extent agricultural losses are capable of 
measurement, and so I will give a few figures by way of illustra- 
tion. Mr. Jameson, in his Reservations, calculates the annual 
loss in money through lessened production in the year 1883, 
compared with the average of 1871 to 1875, as follows: 




















Acreage in wheat, barley, rye, beans, peas, turnips, and L 
vetches was less by 1,524,600 acres, being a hates at 
£8 an acre, of Se : .. 12,196,800 
Acreage in mangold and perreeel was tens = 43,000 
acres, being a loss, at £410 an acre, of e : 430,000 
Acreage in potatoes and carrots was less by 151,000 acres, 
being a loss, at #15 an acre, of ao as asx 2,265,000 
Loss. «a ... 14,891,800 
But acreage in oats was more by 137,000 acres, 4 
being a gain, at 48 an acre, of ... ... 1,096,000 
And acreage in grass was more by 2,133,000 
acres, being a gain, at 5s. anacre, of ... 533,250 
1,629,250 
Net loss... ws 13,262,650 


And the net loss is really more because of the falling off in 
the number of live stock, an increase in horses and cattle being 
far outweighed by a great decrease in the number of sheep. 
Further, the Report of the minority gives the following signi- 
ficant calculations and returns. 

Percentage of the whole population supported by agriculture 
in the years— 


1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
England and Wales ... . fF... 2S. Be .. 2a 
Scotland ee Fes cos RGB + ee SEI 2 IO ec 
Ireland ea sda sce SEF oe, BOD a I ee 


Table to show increase of the imports of agricultural produce— 


Five years. Five years. Five years. 

1870—1874. 1875—1879. 1880—1884. 
Population: Mean of period 31,900,000... 33,600,000... 35,300,000 
Price of wheat: Mean of period 555 47s. 8d. 42s. 5d. 
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Declared value of imports of : 
Animals for food, and meat, 
fresh and salted (including L L L 
bacon, hams, and poultry).. 56,093,175... 94,067,589...129,081,343 
Butter and butterine, cheese, 
and eggs ... as : 
Wheat and other corn, and 
flour ae ae ... 230,897,978...288,761,763...302,937,344 
Raw onions, potatoes, hops, 
and raw fruit (excluding 
oranges, lemons, and nuts) 14,171,723... 24,325,074... 27,440,687 


62,880,315... 83,046,962... 96,239,668 





364,043,191 490,201,388 555,699,042 


Observe that all the articles in this table are products that 
can be raised without difficulty in the United Kingdom, and 
that nevertheless the amount of such products imported from 
beyond seas is so immense as now each year to be over a 
hundred million pounds sterling in value. Observe also, touching 
the first table, that it stops short six years ago, and that the 
decline of the rural population has probably been faster during 
those six years than at any previous time. Finally, they cite 
with approval Sir James Caird’s calculation, that the annual 
loss of income to the owners of agricultural land amounts to 
twenty million pounds, that the tenants are losing an equal sum, 
and that compared with ten years ago these two classes have 
therefore annually forty millions less income. Of course this 
calculation includes their loss through the fall of the price of 
much agricultural produce, and so far it can be contended that 
the rest of the community have gained what these two classes 
have lost, and the nation is none the poorer. But a large 
portion of the loss, perhaps one-third, is due to less produce 
being raised ; and so far the nation is undoubtedly the poorer. 
Still even this loss is completely outweighed in England and 
Scotland by the increase of production in non-agricultural 
industry, and I may be told that nothing I have yet said 
justifies those alarming remarks that I made at the beginning. I 
might answer with the minority of the Commissioners— 


That the continuous decline of agricultural production and employ- 
ment, considered in regard to its present and future effect on the 
physical health and moral and social condition of the people, and on 
the wealth and strength of the nation, constitutes a danger so grave as 
to demand the anxious consideration of the country and the legislature 


(paragraph 144). 
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Indeed I do say this; only I will not imitate these Com- 
missioners in throwing the burden of “anxious consideration ” 
on others, when they themselves were the proper persons to 
suggest some adequate remedies for the situation they consider 
so alarming. Let me first, however, explain the peculiarities of 
our situation, which can be gathered from the Report, but on 
which no proper stress has been iaid. Be it observed, I am 
speaking only of England and Scotland, for Ireland is quite 
different. 

We are unlike all other nations, only followed at an immense 
distance by Holland and France, in being a nation of creditors. 
Almost the whole world is our debtor or tributary. This rela- 
tion is variously estimated, some looking on Great Britain as 
a sort of vampire holding its victims in usurious claws and 
sucking their life-blood ; others as the great philanthropist and 
benefactor of the world, enabling every country to develope its 
resources ; others again taking other views. But our present 
purpose does not require us to decide on the moral aspect of 
the case, or on its effect on other countries: we have to deal 
with its effect on our own. And the effect is this, that every 
year an immense body of wealth enters Great Britain, in pay- 
ment of interest on our manifold bonds, and nothing goes out in 
return for it. The investments have been made in the past, and 
we are now receiving our interest, and reaping a perpetual 
harvest. Hence every year our imports show a gigantic surplus 
over the exports, a surplus amounting in the last four years to a 
yearly average of something like one hundred and twenty 
million pounds sterling.’ 

Now if we reckon that each £100 of this vast sum forms 
the annual income of one man, one woman, and three children, 
we find that some six million persons, or nearly one-fifth of the 
whole population of Great Britain, is dependent on these pay- 
ments from abroad. The question naturally arises, Is this safe ? 
Are we sure that these payments will be continued? What 
would happen if they failed? Let us face the question. 

Now in part I think our investments are safe. Their very 
multiplicity is some security, and there is no reason to be 
anxious about payment by the great bulk of respectable foreign 
and colonial governments, municipalities, railways, and other 


3 As the process of lending is still continued, the surplus is really more, some of 
our exports being not genuine exports in exchange for imports, but loans, that will 
entitle us to future interest. 
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productive works, in which, as the phrase is, British capital has 
been invested. But in part the security rests on our political 
power, and would collapse with our defeat. Notably our down- 
fall in India would strip us of the great revenue that comes to 
us from thence, and leave us with perhaps a million or more of 
our people in utter destitution. Hence, unlike other nations, 
we are in danger of an economical, and not merely of a political 
catastrophe, from a disastrous war ; and our rulers are therefore, 
above all others, bound to avoid in their dealings with foreign 
nations, a policy either of adventure or of unconcern. And 
there is yet another danger, besides the collapse of the securities, 
namely, the exodus of the holders, which would be almost as 
disastrous. Let us look at the effect on a small scale. Take, 
for example, ten men having each an income of two thousand 
a year derived from various securities out of England, such as 
Italian Government Bonds, American mortgages, Brazilian plan- 
tations, Australian railways, and so forth. Now if an income is 
not to be an empty mockery, like gold to Midas, the holder 
must have a number of servants and dependents around him. 
Their position and welfare varies with the state of society 
and religion: the essence of the relation remains the same. 
Now in modern England part of these servants and depen- 
dents are visibly and legally bound up with the holder of the 
income ; the other parts are joined to him by less visible bonds ; 
they are joined however. Thus each of the ten men we are 
considering is the centre of a large body of people, and wherever 
he is permanently domiciled we shall see him encircled in like 
manner. I will give definite figures to produce a definite 
impression. He has his wife and three children, and five 
servants within doors, while three others work in his garden 
and stables. To these we add seven children of his servants 
and assign a wife both to the coachman and gardener. Thus 
each of our ten men is the centre of a group of 22 souls and the 
ten together represent a group of 220, But this is not all. 
None of these two “ establishments” such as I have supposed 
them are self-sufficing like a feudal manor or Mexican hacienda. 
A number of petty local tradespeople and others must surround 
them, the local carpenter, blacksmith, plumber, sweep, butcher, 
baker, corndealer, postman, publican, schoolmaster, washer- 
women, and various others. Hence if we reckon up all these 
people and their families we shall find that those ten income- 
holders are the centre of a group not merely of 220 souls but 
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perhaps of as many as a thousand. Ask any land-agent or 
speculative house-builder and he will tell how in a “ residential 
district” (as the phrase is) every new house occupied of a certain 
class, say of a rateable value of £150 annually, will cause a 
demand for so many new cottages. This is the visible expression 
of the bond between the income-holders and these classes, who 


“c 


are in fact as much dependent on them as their domestic 
servants. See now how we stand. England is by pre-eminence 
a residential district, the home of thousands who draw their 
income from abroad. What if these residents should go else- 
where? Why even if the ten men we were considering went 
away, they would leave behind them a population of 900 persons 
without an income. Absolutely the only difference between this 
case and the destruction of the foreign securities, is that then the 
whole group of 1,000 souls would be brought to ruin, but here the 
income-holders with their families and perhaps a few of their 
confidential servants would have gone away and be in prosperity. 
But that prosperity would help the greatness of some other land, 
and England would be left as poor in one case as in the other. 
And if by a disastrous war we sank from the condition of a 
great power, and England was no longer the seat of a great 
empire, there is imminent risk that other lands would be pre- 
ferred as a place of residence, and our own land left to desola- 
tion and decay. 

I hope I have made the matter clear, and shown what is 
really the danger that threatens us, and which deserves much 
more serious attention than the danger from German competition 
or from protective foreign tariffs. But this is not all. For not 
only are we exposed to a terrible catastrophe from external 
causes, but we are in danger from within. During many years 
past we have been industriously preparing the way for a social 
revolution: we have been breaking link after link that bound 
rich and poor together, we have been more and more divorcing 
industrial power from moral responsibility, we have been heaping 
up gigantic ac¢umulations of men in great cities, and have been 
taking away from millions all belief in God and all reverence 
for authority. This has been the seed time: now is coming the 
harvest ; and the recent agitations of the Socialists are the first 
green shoots of the future crop Yet our Commissioners seem 
as blind to this internal danger as to that external danger ; 
and I fear they represent too faithfully the blindness of our 
ruling classes. 
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Is England then inevitably hurrying on to ruin? By no 
means. For if I thought so, it would be unbecoming in me to 
make people uncomfortable to no purpose, instead of leaving 
them to enjoy themselves at peace on their volcano till it blew 
up. Our position is not a safe one, but it has not become 
desperate ; we can yet apply remedies and use precautions ; 
and I refuse to believe that my fellow-countrymen are incapable 
of persuasion or struck with a judicial blindness. No doubt 
they first want to be a little frightened and made to drop their 
nasty books of political economy. That being done they will 
be in a better frame of mind to listen and approve. But what 
then, I may be asked, do you propose to tell them; for mere 
generalities are no use. This is quite a fair question, and if I do 
not say much now it is not for want of matter, but because it 
would not be fit for me to occupy at present much more of the 
time of my readers or the space of this Review. But I will say 
just a little. And fortunately the very measures which will help 
us against Socialism and civil war, will act as a sort of insurance 
against the external danger that threatens us. Let us first be 
agreed on our aim; and let our aim be to unite once more 
agriculture with manufactures and the people with the soil. 
Begin by stopping the drain of life-blood from the rural districts : 
let every married agricultural labourer have from half an acre to 
an acre in secure possession ; let small farms of ten acres or there- 
abouts be easily obtained and securely held by the rural trades- 
men and every member of the lower middle class—how 
excellently these small farms succeed in such hands, when the 
holders have other employment, is known to all students of 
the Land Question. But this is only the beginning. Go into 
the crowded heaped up centres of industry, and slowly but surely 
scatter the inhabitants and the industries over the land. Step 
by step let suburban semirural and rural factories take the place 
of those in the centre of great cities. Step by step let every 
factory be surrounded as.a matter of course by a domain, so that 
every workman therein may have his home and his half-acre of 
English soil. Step by step let the mothers of families come 
away from all factories and workshops, not as now into enforced 
idleness and weekly lodgings, but into a genuine home where 
each one amid her pigs and her poultry, her goats and bees, her 
cabbages and potatoes, her washing and brewing, will find 
abundance of employment for herself and her children. I know 
this will sound to many a mere poetical dream, and they will 
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say I might as well go a little further and suggest that we all 
emigrate straight away to Paradise. But I have no intention of 
being unpractical, and think the reforms I have suggested are 
attainable if we choose. Nay, but how? Well, if we are really 
in earnest in wishing them, there are many ways in which by 
degrees they can be introduced. For example, were the pro- 
posals adopted which were made in this Review last June, and 
which would throw on employers, landowners, and the richer 
classes generally the responsibility of providing for the moral 
and material well-being of all their servants and workpeople ; 
why then it would become the interest of many employers to 
procure for each workman a second employment and make him 
in part a husbandman or in part an artisan. Again, another 
means (there may be better, but this is one) is to found in 
taxation. If the present heavy burdens on land were removed, 
and then, after exempting certain areas certified as unfit for 
cultivation or reserved for recreation, a new and heavy tax was 
imposed on all land kept unpeopled or untilled, we might hope 
to see landlords once more encircled with a multitude of living 
tenants instead of only a multitude of desolate acres. Nor 
must we forget the indissoluble union that should exist between 
each family and its hearth. I hope before a year has passed that 
the Homestead Exemptions Acts of America will be in every- 
one’s mouth, a matter of practical politics, and on the way to be 
imitated on this side of the Atlantic. For it is idle to try and 
create the innumerable little homes I have proposed, if you 
expose them to perish as soon as they are created. On the 
contrary they must be sacred and inviolable, and no creditor be 
able to seize them. The load of debt also must be removed 
from the neck of the richer landowners, and an end put to that 
disastrous form of double ownership by which half the land is 
virtually owned by irresponsible mortgagees. 

But I must not be drawn away to say more, and will only 
explain how a course of reform such as I have proposed, would 
lessen the danger that threatens us from without and from within. 
First then although the danger of our losing the great income 
we draw from abroad would, not be removed by these reforms, 
the consequences of the loss would be far less terrible. We 
should not be liable suddenly to find in our midst many millions 
without employment or food. The multitude of petty home- 
steads would offer both a reserve of food and an organization 
ready to produce more. Suffering there would be, and short 
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commons; but not desperate crowds traversing the land in 
search of bread, and horrible alternations of massacre and 
starvation. Then, secondly, the danger from within would be 
in a fair way of removal. For to restore homes to our people is 
a great step towards making them content, and a great help, 
because one great source of vice is closed, to making them once 
more good Christians. No doubt we can frustrate this moral 
effect of those social reforms, and raise up in godless schools a 
generation of unbelievers. In which case I do not profess that 
any of the suggested remedies will do much good. But then I 
am not going to give up my countrymen so readily or to think 
they are immoveably bent upon committing moral suicide. 


C. S, DEVAS. 











Our Lady of Health. 
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TueE night draws nigh, the twilight dies, 
Like a vibrant chord of harmonies, 

And the echoes vast of this world’s pain, 
Float up to thine ears in sad refrain. 
Our Lady of Healing, hear, oh! hear. 


On the moonlit clouds about thy seat, 

St. Joseph bends with his lily sweet, 
1And he whose prayer like a shadow lies, 
On the aching lids of sleepless eyes. 
Our Lady of Healing, hear, oh! hear. 


Clasping thy Child, this lost world’s Light, 

Gaze down, bright star, through the gloom of night, 
Gaze down and shed through the silent air, 

The pitying miracle of thy prayer, 

Our Lady of Healing, hear, oh! hear. 


Tortured, in pain, wan, hollow-eye’d, 

Close they creep to thy loving side, 

And the halt, “ maimed,” sick, and weak, 
Stretch out pale hands for the boon they seek ; 
Our Lady of Healing, hear, oh! hear. 


Lo! the murmurs of low thanksgiving rise, 

From the realm of pain through the darkened skies, 
While thine Angels white with sacred stealth, 

On sorrow’s pain pour the balm of health, 

Our Lady of Healing, hear, oh! hear. 


1 St, Camillus. 











A Layman on the English Martyrs. 


Mr. AUSTIN KING has given us an excellent Lecture on the 
Blessed Martyrs of England.’ In the first part we have the 
general historical statement respecting the Martyrs; and in 
the second, in which the Martyrs are very properly divided into 
the two categories of those who died rather than follow Henry 
the Eighth into schism, and of those who died to save the faith 
from being trampled out, we have some account of Blessed 
Thomas More and the Carthusians as examples of the one, and 
of Blessed Edmund Campion as a specimen of the other class 
of Martyrs. Mr. King well says that “there is an actual prac- 
tical lesson which these English Martyrs of ours teach us, 
which can only be learned by trying to understand the circum- 
stances of their conflict.” This is eminently true; and the 
layman does a very welcome service who uses his leisure, his 
love of research and his critical acumen in reconstructing, for 
our guidance and help, the history of the times through which 
the Church in England has passed and in which our Martyrs 
suffered. 

A more fearful persecution, and one more calculated, humanly 
speaking, to uproot the Catholic religion—the Roman Catholic religion, 
that is, for we need avoid all confusion of terms—from the soil of this 
country, it is difficult to imagine. The persecution lasted from the year 
1535 to the year 1829, and the last Martyr was in 1681. The last 
priest tried for treason, in that he was a priest, was the Hon. James 
Talbot, in 1769. For a century and a half, then, there was an actual 
bloody persecution; and for nearly a century and a half more, Catholics 
were so far persecuted that they had no nghts of citizenship, and during 
the greater part of that time were hindered from educating their chil- 
dren and excluded from the professions and all public life. It was 
against a persecution of three hundred years that our ancestors had to 

| The English Martyrs (included in the Decree of Beatification of the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites of the 9th of December, 1886), being a Lecture delivered at St, Mary’s 
School, Bath, on the 29th of March, 1887, the Lord Bishop of Clifton in the Chair, 
by Austin J. King. Bath: Charles Hallett, the Bladud Library ; Spencer, Pierre- 
pont Street, 1887. 
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struggle, against which they did struggle, and over which they were 
victorious. Many a Catholic, in those dark and dreary days, when he 
was ostracized and despised, and reduced to poverty by periodical 
plunder in the name of the law, debarred from earning his living, unable 
to educate his children, felt weak and inclined to yield. But in such 
moments a memory would come over him of tales told by his parents of 
some person who had lived in the neighbourhood, of some ancestor 
perhaps of his own (and I am proud to say I reckon one amongst 
mine), who suffered torture and death for the faith, and then the stout 
English heart would regain its tone, and the man would say to himself, 
“Tf such an one could bear that for the faith, I should be a poltroon if 
I gave in,” and so would he hand down to his children the sturdy faith 
which had descended to himself (pp. 5, 6). 


This is well said. And it is interesting to see that 
Mr. Austin King claims to count one of the Martyrs in his 
own ancestry. There are not a few Catholics, doubtless, who 
do the same, beginning with the descendants of the Ven. Philip 
Howard, Earl of Arundel ; of Blessed Margaret Pole—and here 
our thoughts fly to the noble lady whose illness makes many 
hearts ache ;? of Blessed Thomas More, the ancestor through 
various female lines of the Eystons, the Watertons, the 
Constables, the Middletons, and the Maxwells; of the Ven. 
Adrian Fortescue—from whom come the Ambhersts and the 
Turvilles ; of the Ven. William Howard, Viscount Stafford, the 
ancestor of the Jerninghams, the Frasers, the Scott Murrays, 
and the Mostyns. Then there are those who claim kindred 
with some Martyr, as the Newdegates with Blessed Sebastian 
Newdegate ; the Gerards with the Ven. Edmund Arrowsmith, 
S.J.; the Digby Boycotts with the Ven. Henry Morse, S.J. ; 
Mr. Baker Gabb with the Ven. Charles Baker, S.J. ; Father Guy, 
O.S.B., with the Ven. John Kemble. It would be a pleasant 
homage to a true nobility, if some spiritual College of Arms 
would take cognizance of such relationships, and would make 
out for us a roll of those who represent the blood that has 
been made illustrious by constancy in suffering and in a death 
of pain and glorious shame. 

We are tempted to give another quotation from Mr. Austin 
King’s pages. The wonder must often have arisen in every 
one’s mind, how it was that England yielded with such little 
resistance to the power of the King. Mr. King suggests some 
excellent considerations on this point : 

2 Alas! since these words were written we have lost the Duchess of Norfolk. 
RiP. 
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It may, at first sight, seem remarkable that, crowded as England 
was with stately monasteries, and with a numerous priesthood, the 
demand of Henry, that his spiritual supremacy should be acknowledged, 
did not meet with a stern rebuke, and that men did not go in hundreds 
to the scaffold, rather than be guilty of heresy. There are three 
answers. In the first place, as we have said, men’s faith had grown cold, 
and their fervour weak ; and, in the second, people did not adequately 
distinguish, in those days of imperfect knowledge and slow intercom- 
munication, between those ordinances which affected the Church politi- 
cally, and those which struck at her spiritual existence. Many a man 
took the oath of supremacy in ignorance and carelessness, and went on 
with his daily routine of duties, without recognizing the evil thing he 
had done. But there is a third answer. The Church has raised to the 
honours of the altar only those concerning whose lives and sufferings 
convincing evidence can be obtained, and whose deaths can be attri- 
buted to no other cause than their zeal for the true faith. ‘There are 
many, very many, others whose names are less known, who also suffered 
persecution at this time, and received, as we do not doubt, the martyr’s 


crown (p. 7). 


Yet the wonder still remains. Let the unknown Martyrs 
who were executed on the scaffold number one quarter of those 
whose names we know ; let those who died unrecorded in prison 
be four times or five times, or even ten times as numerous as the 
list of 359 Martyrs that has been presented to the Holy See for 
examination, let the number be large of those who were harassed 
or starved to death, the question still remains, “What are 
they amongst so many?” There were more than a thousand 
monasteries in England—Spelman says there were suppressed 
“376 of the lesser monasteries, 645 of the greater sort ”"—where 
were their inmates, what did they say, when Henry called on 
them to swear to his heretical headship? We can answer for 
eighteen Carthusians, a Bridgettine, some Benedictine abbots 
and monks, an Augustinian, three Knights of Malta, and a 
handful of faithful Franciscans: but where are the rest of the 
Religious of England? ‘“ Were there not ten cleansed, and 
where are the nine?” Can we help attributing this wholesale 
and sudden defection first of all to the faithlessness of the 
Bishops? Of all the hierarchy of England in Henry’s time 
there was one Bishop and only one who would die sooner than 
yield to the King’s monstrous pretension. With what force 
it must have come on the lay people, and even on the clergy, to 
be told, “You are only asked to do what the Bishops of the 
realm have cone before you.” Few will have had the courage to 
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say, as Blessed Thomas More answered the Lord Chancellor in 
his trial: “ My lord, I think myself not bound to conform my 
conscience to the Council of one realm against the general 
consent of all Christendom.” <A splendid contrast to the time- 
serving Bishops of King Henry is presented by the hierarchy of 
Queen Mary’s reign, of whom there was but one who yielded to 
Elizabeth. One Bishop faithful under Henry, one Bishop faith- 
less under Elizabeth. 

Then there is the consideration of fear—pure, cowardly, 
servile fear. It goes in panics; it is contagious: regiments 





of brave men may be seized by it, men who would have been 
firm as rocks if others had stood firm. The people of England 
were helpless, and they knew it. The time the devil chose 
as fittest for the overthrow of the ancient Church, was when 
the liberties of the people were at their lowest. A mere word 
was high treason ; prisoners might languish untried ; the Tower 
had its secret terrors, and the bravest quailed at the thought of 
the rack and the hurdle. Honour to the Martyrs who feared not 
man who can kill the body and then has nothing more that 
he can do—to the glorious Martyrs, few amongst so many, and 
the more glorious because so few. 

Besides, the Catholics were powerless against the King, 
except with the splendid power of suffering imprisonment, 
spoliation and martyrdom. How were they to resist by force ? 
They could not combine; they had no leaders, they had no 
arms. Such was their ordinary state; but even if occasion 
serves, Catholics make poor hands at insurrection. Once 
they tried to rise under Henry, and once under Elizabeth. 
“The discontented party, before the year [1536, the year after 
the first martyrdoms] was out, were in arms throughout the 
whole north of England. Nor did this party consist of one 
class alone. For one reason or another, nearly every noble- 
man of distinction, and nearly every northern peasant, alike 
joined the movement. The causes which touched the interests 
of so many different classes were of course various. There was 
indeed one tie which united them all. All, gentle and simple, 
were alike deeply attached to the Roman Church.”* They 
fought under the badge of the Five Wounds, or rather under 
it they mustered, for the vast force never fought at all. 


3 Bright’s English History for the use of Public Schools. Period II., p. 404. 
Rivingtons, 1876. 
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The whole nobility of the north were now in arms, and thirty 
thousand “ tall men and well horsed,” moved on the Don, demanding 
the reversal of the royal policy, a re-union with Rome, the restoration 
of Catherine’s daughter, Mary, to her rights as heiress of the Crown, 
redress for the wrongs done to the Church, and above all the fall of 
Cromwell. Though their advance was checked by negotiation, the 
organization of the revolt went steadily on throughout the winter, and a 
Parliament of the North gathered at Pomfret, and formally adopted the 
demands of the insurgents. Only six thousand men under Norfolk 
barred their way southward, and the Midland Counties were known to 
be disaffected. Cromwell, however, remained undaunted by the peril. 
He suffered Norfolk to negotiate, and allowed Henry, under pressure 
from his Council, to promise pardon and a free Parliament at York, a 
pledge which Norfolk and Dacre alike construed into an acceptance of 
the demands made by the insurgents.4 


And how did the King of England keep his word? The 
people had not risen against him because he was King, 
but because he had oppressed the Church and rejected the 
Vicar of Christ. They were quick to put an end to their 
rebellion, and they disbanded and went to their homes when 
the King promised them what they had a right to ask. Did 
he keep his promise ? 

A few isolated outbreaks gave a pretext for the withdrawal of every 
concession. The arrest of the leaders of the “ Pilgrimage of Grace,” 
as the insurrection was styled, was followed by ruthless severities. The 
country was covered with gibbets. Whole districts were given up to 
military execution. But it was on the nobles that Cromwell’s hand fell 
heaviest.° 

Sir Thomas Percy was one of the many whom Henry 
hanged at Tyburn in June, 1537, side by side with the Abbots 
of Fountains and Jervaulx. His son Thomas Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, led the other northern rising in Elizabeth’s 
time, five-and-thirty years after the first. 


The entry of the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
into Durham Cathedral [in November, 1569] proved the signal for 
revolt. The rising was a purely Catholic rising; the Bible and 
Prayer-book were torn to pieces, and Mass said once more at 
the altar of St. Cuthbert, before the Earls pushed on to Doncaster 
with an army which soon swelled to thousands of men. Their 
ery was “to reduce all causes of religion to the old custom and 
usage.” The Earl of Sussex, her general in the north, wrote frankly to 
Elizabeth that “there were not ten gentlemen in Yorkshire that did 


* Green’s Short History of the English People, p. 338. Macmillan, 1878. 
5 Ibid, 
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approve her proceedings in the cause of religion.” But he was as loyal 
as he was frank, and held York stoutly, while the Queen deprived the 
revolt of its most effective weapon by Mary’s hasty removal to a new 
prison at Coventry. The storm, however, broke as rapidly as it had 
gathered. The mass of the Catholics throughout the country made no 
sign ; and the Earls no sooner halted irresolute in presence of this un- 
expected reaction than their army caught the panic and dispersed. 
Northumberland and Westmoreland fled, and were followed in their 
flight by Lord Dacre of Naworth, the greatest noble of the Border; 
while their miserable adherents paid for their disloyalty in bloodshed 
and ruin.” © 


The Blessed Thomas Plumtree represents to us many others 
who must have been true martyrs in these general massacres of 
Catholics, and we cannot help regretting that the name of 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland, who was offered his 
life if he would give up his faith, was not written in the 
Church of the English College at Rome under the picture 
of a nobleman being beheaded. “He refused the offer,” says 
Sander, “and ended his days by a glorious martyrdom at 
York.” 

It is plain enough that on no other occasions but these two 
had the Catholics the power to resist. But it is also plain that 
when they could fight, they would not. In the first rising, the 
cause of the revolt was palpably just, and the power was in 
the hands of the insurgents; but a few words of promise 
from the King sufficed, and the large force was disbanded 
without obtaining a single guarantee for the fulfilment of the 
King’s word. In the second rising, with the same just cause, 
the Catholics themselves caused the failure of the movement. 
““It was the general inaction of the Catholics which had 
foiled the hopes of the northern earls.”’ And if a foreign 
invasion had ever come; if the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
had by force of arms defended the honour of Queen Cathe- 
rine; or if Philip of Spain and his Armada had succeeded 
in landing Spanish troops on English soil, it would, we may well 
believe, have been just the same. The number of Catholics 
who would have joined the invader would have been in- 
significant. They would have watched with painful anxiety 
the turn of events; they would have longed for the restora- 
tion of their religion : but notwithstanding all their hatred of the 
new heresy, the prestige of sovereignty would have kept them 
quiet; their instinctive love of country would have clashed 

6 Tbhid, p. 382. 7 Green, l.c. 
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with their love of religion; the tradition of Catholic obedience 
and submission would have prevailed ; and in the vast majority 
of cases it is to be believed that they would not have taken up 
arms against Henry or Elizabeth. 

At all other times, excepting the two northern risings, 
the Catholics were helpless, and there was nothing for them 
but to suffer. In the days of Elizabeth they suffered bravely, 
even when such a tyrant as Henry Hastings, Earl of Hun- 
tingdon (himself the grandson of Blessed Margaret Pole), was 
sent to lord it over them in their own Catholic north. But 
there was little enough of such courage in the time of Henry 
the Eighth. Blessed John Fisher and Blessed Thomas More 
honestly and simply refused the oath of succession. “I would 
not deny to swear to the succession;” said the brave old 
Chancellor, “yet unto that oath that was offered me I could 
not swear without the jeoparding of my soul to perpetual 
damnation.” But even our glorious Carthusian Martyrs took 
the oath with the flimsy qualification of the condition, “as 
far as was lawful.” Even the three noble Charterhouse priors 
at first tried to shelter themselves under some such subterfuge. 
On being required by Cromwell to accept the royal supremacy 
and renounce the Pope, they promised to do everything per- 
mitted by the law of God. “I will have no exceptions,” said 
Cromwell, “it must be done whether the law of God allows 
it ornot.” The priors replied that the Catholic Church taught 
a contrary doctrine. “What do I care for the Church?” cried 
Cromwell, “will you take the oath or not?”> This plain lan- 
guage gave the good Carthusians courage, and they died sooner 
than acknowledge the King’s impious claim. Not so the dignified 
clergy. As far back as 1531 the Convocation of Canterbury 
had said, “ We recognize the King’s Majesty, who is our one 
singular protector and supreme lord, to be also, as far as the 
law of Christ allows it, Supreme Head of the English 
Church and clergy.” When the Act of Supremacy was passed 
in 1534, the Convocations of Canterbury and York employed 
the same qualification, but Henry sent Cromwell to them to 
say that if that clause were not withdrawn, the penalties of 
premunire would be inflicted. The clergy in their terror with- 
drew it, and accepted the King instead of the Pope.® 

In Elizabeth’s time there was more of brave suffering, 
though then too conformity against conscience was fatally 


8 Sander’s Anglican Schism. Translated by Lewis, p. 117. London: 1877. 
9 Ibid, p. 92. 
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prevalent ; but under Henry the panic of cowardly fear that 
almost universally prevailed, brings out into glorious relief the 
heroic constancy of our Blessed Martyrs. 

The interest of this point, raised by Mr. Austin King, has 
led us far away from his excellent lecture, and all that now 
remains for us is to draw his attention to a few inaccuracies, 
as they seem to us to be, which we indicate in the hope that 
a reprint of his lecture may be called for. We touch upon 
them in no particular order, and certainly without intending 
to exaggerate their importance. Blessed Edmund Campion, 
Mr. King says, was “born at Ludlow in Shropshire.” We 
have looked at Simpson and Challoner and Dodd and More, 
and even at Father Persons himself, and in all we find it said 
that Campion was born in London. 

“Red-hot needles were forced beneath Blessed Alexander 
Briant’s nails, but no word would he speak.”"™ Needles, yes; 
but what is the authority for saying that they were red-hot? 
Has Mr. King by any mischance trusted himself to Mr. Froude? 
It is not worth while looking to see what Mr. Froude says, but 
the addition is quite in his style, like the “ blood-red from head 
to foot,” in which, for its pictorial effect, he equips Mary Queen 
of Scots on the scaffold, instead of her own bodice of black 
satin and skirt of dark red brown velvet. 

“The first Seminary was at Douay, and others were estab- 
lished at Rheims, St. Omer, and Valladolid.”!” The Seminaries 
of Douay and Rheims were one and the same. The College 
left Douay in 1578 for Rheims, and it returned to Douay in 
1594. Thus we speak of the “ Rheims New Testament” because 
it was published in 1582; and the Old Testament is called 
the Douay version, because it appeared in 1609; but it was 
the same English College that published them both. We hope 
it does not seem hypercritical to add that St. Omers was not 
a Seminary, any more than Stonyhurst now is. A seminary 
was the work of the Council of Trent, for the education of 
ecclesiastics ; and the English Colleges of Rome, Douay, Val- 
ladolid, Lisbon, and Seville were truly Seminaries. 

One more remark and we have done. Mr, Austin King 
says, and the words are generally used, that “fifty-four of 
our Martyrs have been solemnly beatified.” This is inaccurate. 
There are two kinds of beatification : the first when a venerable 
servant of God is “solemnly beatified,” after full examination 
by the Holy See into his heroic virtues or martyrdom, as 


ae Ae 2 Pas. 13 P, 14. 
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well as miracles; the other, which is called “equivalent beati- 
fication,’ when the Pope, without examination into anything 
but the lawfulness of ecclesiastical honour given either by im- 
memorial usage or by Papal concession, confirms that honour 
and declares it lawful. This carries with it the use of the title 
of Blessed, and of all the worship due to the Blessed; but it 
is not, and it ought not to be called, solemn beatification, for 
that is making the Holy See responsible, when it has made 
no examination and has passed no sentence. Before they can 
be canonized, it will be necessary to prove the martyrdom 
of Blessed John Fisher and of all the fifty-four, just as before 
they can be beatified, we must prove the martyrdom of each 
of the two hundred and sixty-one Venerables ; and this would 
not have been so, if our fifty-four Blessed Martyrs had been 
“solemnly beatified.” Blessed Andrew Bobola, for example, has 
been solemnly beatified, and sentence has been finally passed on 
his martyrdom; but there has been no such sentence as yet 
on the martyrdom of any of our English Martyrs. Happily, 
however, we have not to wait for that sentence before paying 
to some at least of their number the honours of the altars, 
and for this privilege we are indebted jointly to Pope Gregory 
the Thirteenth, and to His Holiness now happily reigning, Pope 
Leo the Thirteenth. 

Perhaps, as I am writing on the Martyrs, I may be permitted, | 
in a postscript, to make a few corrections of and additions to 
the article in the April number of THE MONTH on “The English 
Martyrs, known and unknown.” 

1. It was a mistake to say that Thomas Montford, or more 
properly Downes, was not in the Process. He is the same as 
the Venerable Thomas Bedingfield, S.J.; and St. Alban’s 
College, Valladolid, which counts him among its Martyrs, con- 
tributes to our knowledge of him that he was found dead in 
prison, “ kneeling like one in prayer.” 

2. The Martyrs who are now recognized as having been 
students at St. Omers are nineteen in number. 

3. To the other analyses of the lists of the Martyrs may 
be added one which will show how many of each category died 
by public and legal execution. It will be seen that it was an 
error to say that among those whose cause is now to be reheard 
only three were executed. The true number is six. The pro- 
portion of those who died in prison among the Martyrs whose 
cause is postponed is very large, 38 out of 44; while among the 
Venerables there were but 12 out of 261. 
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Executed. Died in prison. | 
Blessed. | Venerable.|Postponed.| Blessed. | Veneenble. Postponed.} Totals. 
a | —| 
Cardinal i; eee —- | — — — I 
Archbishop i — | I - — — i 
Priests _ gH} orga I — I 17 | 173 
Carthusians | 9 | _ -- 9 a —- 18 
sridgettine | 1 | — = —- — I 
Benedictines ee I — 5 19 
Augustinian De see ~ — —- I 
Franciscans = 9 | - 4 — | 
Jesuits no: ae, I — 5 8 39 
Knights of St.John} — | 3 | — ao — | 3 
Laymen & women 6 | 70 | 3 2 8 | 89 
—— |__| = 
| 45 | 249 6 9 12 38 | 359 
' 
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4. Two of those described as “ unknown martyrs” may very 
probably be identified. The young man of eighteen in Hamp- 
shire, a convert, who was hanged for having when delirious 
through sickness called Queen Elizabeth a heretic, was evidently 
the Venerable Laurence Humphrey, of whose martyrdom at 
Winchester Bishop Challoner gives an account in the appendix 
to his first volume. The layman, who also was martyred at 
Winchester, there can be little reason to doubt was named John 
Thomas, a martyr of whom we have not previously heard. He 
was condemned with the Venerable James Bird, was respited on 
his promise to go to church, repented of his promise, and was 
martyred in August, 1594. This is Father Garnet’s narrative. 
In Father Grene’s manuscript M, on the last page, the following 
account is transcribed from a paper which he says had no 
writer's name nor date. ‘“ John Thomas was drawn to Bardick, 
and there hanged and quartered for the like offence as James 
Bird was. Being upon the ladder he prayed in Latin in this 
sort: ‘ Jesu, Jesu, Jesu, esto mihi Jesus. The Sheriff bid him 
‘pray in English and we will pray with you. Then he, ‘I 
beseech all good Catholics to say one Paternoster with me.’ 
Then the hangman, Bull, punched him two or three times 
in the breast with his fist, and bid him say, ‘Lord, have 
mercy upon us, but he persevered still in [his] former prayers 
in Latin.” The same manuscript says that Laurence Humphrey 
was martyred “at Bardick;” so I am led to suppose that 
Bardick was the name of the place of execution at Winchester. 


JOHN MORRIS. 
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IT will at once be obvious that a layman writing on this part of 
the “ Leakage” question is hampered by difficulties which do 
not present themselves when boys are his subject. He may 
from practical experience get to know something about our lads; 
but he can hardly from his own knowledge say much about the 
requirements of our girls. This subject, indeed, will not have 
justice done to it, until some lady, who has devoted herself to 
work among the poor, takes it in hand. Meanwhile, it seems 
desirable that it should not be overlooked. Hitherto, as I have 
already said, the papers written upon the loss of our children 
have been restricted to work among boys; it is time that the 
other half of the subject should be approached, and as I have 
been able to avail myself of the experience of two ladies who 
have given much time and thought to it, I shall make no 
further apology for saying something on the matter. 

It is, of course, to the careless and ignorant, not to the 
abandoned and vicious, that my remarks will have reference. 
The sadder and darker side of the subject will not be further 
alluded to here. It is about the sisters of the boys whom I 
know that I want to speak—who, like the latter, are careless, 
ignorant, wild, impatient of control, difficult to get at—but 
not irreclaimable or vicious. Those of them who know their 
religion do not practise it: many are ignorant of the rudiments 
of the Faith. Most, if not all, have been baptized; many 
have been to our schools, more or less irregularly, and while 
there have made their first Confession and perhaps their 
First Communion. But as soon as they left school, they ceased 
to attend Mass with any regularity, if they did not give it up 
altogether ; they went, perhaps, for the ashes on Ash Wednesday 
or the palms on Palm Sunday; they never approached the 
sacraments ; they found, as the poor in our crowded towns are 
compelled to do, their recreation in the streets; they became 
coarse in manner and speech, and impatient of parental control, 
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—such, in short, as you may see any fine evening strolling about 
in groups in the Borough or in any of the great thoroughfares 
of our larger towns. I believe this fairly represents their average 
condition. Some among them, one gratefully admits, who are 
as poor as the rest, are regular at Mass and the sacraments, and 
lead practical Catholic lives; others, on the other hand, have 
at most been baptized, have been to confession, have never 
realized the obligation of hearing Mass, and would not know, if 
you asked them, the meaning of any Catholic doctrine or 
practice: but their average state is fairly summed up above. 

Girls of this class are much wilder and less tameable than 
boys. This is not my opinion only, for it would then have but 
little value. We have lately had two social gatherings, for tea 
and amusements—one for our girls and one for our lads—and 
the ladies who are working among the girls kindly helped with 
the tea for the boys. They said quite spontaneously, “We 
shall have to ask your boys to tea to give our girls a lesson in 
behaviour.” “Why?” I asked; and I was told that at the girls’ 
tea there was a general scramble for the eatables, which dis- 
appeared into pockets with fearful rapidity, with an alarming 
amount of general disorder. Now, nothing could have been 
more decorous than the conduct of the lads at their tea; and 
yet they are in many cases the brothers, and in every 
instance the social equals of the girls referred to. This is not 
only the case in London; it is the same in the suburbs. I know 
one place, just outside London, where, although the girls have 
had the advantage of convent teaching, they are conspicuously 
more unruly and less Catholic than boys of the same social 
standing. This can in part, I think, be explained; but space 
must not be wasted in theories. 

It is a strange circumstance, and one which must often have 
occurred as such to thoughtful workers, that we have in our midst 
no general organization of women corresponding to the Society 
of St. Vincent of Paul for men. And this is the more remark- 
able, inasmuch as we have local societies which only need 
arranging on some general basis to become collectively far more 
important than the Society of St. Vincent of Paul is at the 
present time. Take, for instance, the Society of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, to which reference will again be made. Here is a 
brief statement of its aims and work, as carried out at Clapham 
under the presidency of Miss Lambert :' 

1 Catholic Temperance Almanack, 1887, p. 29. 
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The Society of St. Elizabeth of Hungary consists of Catholic ladies 
united together, for the purpose of serving God in the persons of the 
poor. It comprises active and honorary members and subscribers. 

The specific duties of the Society are : 

1. To visit at the homes of the poor, maternity cases, young widows, 
young single women, and other persons sick or in want, that are not 
visited by the Society of St. Vincent of Paul. 

2. To befriend servants in need of assistance, particularly when out 
of place. 

3. To collect cast-off linen and clothing, for the use of the poor. 

4. To make and repair clothing to be given, lent and sold to the 
poor. 

Besides these specific duties, the Society undertakes the establish- 
ment and management or supervision of—(1) Homes for women and girls 
out of situation ; (2) Penny Savings Banks (for women and girls) and 
School Savings Banks (for girls and boys) in connection with the Post 
Office Savings Bank; (3) Coal and Clothing Clubs; (4) Lending 
Libraries ; (5) Penny Dinners and the like for the benefit of the poor as 
particular circumstances suggest or arise. 


It will be seen at a glance that here is a scheme, capable of 
indefinite extension, and able to embrace all the kinds of work 
which are needed for the improvement of our girls. Every 
Brother of the Society of St. Vincent of Paul will see how 
admirably such a Society would fit in with and complement the 
work of the Brotherhood—indeed, it is not too much to say that 
wherever one is established, the other ought of necessity to 
accompany it. At Clapham, where the two work together, 
a book is kept in the room which serves as a meeting-place for 
both Societies. When a case requiring the attention of ladies 
comes before the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, it is entered in 
the book and considered at the next meeting of St. Elizabeth’s 
Society ; and vice versdé. In many cases of course both Societies 
co-operate.” The result is not only the division of labour, but the 
ensuring that the right folk take up the cases ; matters constantly 
come before the Society of St. Vincent of Paul either directly 
or incidentally, which do not fall within its scope, but which must 
be taken up by it or neglected altogether, simply because there 
is no organization of ladies to which they can be referred. I 
think every working Brother will confirm me in this: but on the 


* This is in exact accordance with the ‘‘ General Regulations ” of the Society of 
St. Vincent of Paul, which says: ‘‘ Ladies cannot be Active or Honorary Members. 
Conferences may co-operate with committees of ladies, may adopt the cases of the 
poor they recommend, and may recommend others to them in turn ; but they must 
keep separate their government, their resources, their meetings.” 
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other hand, the rules of the Society of St. Vincent of Paul are 
very explicit as to the kind of cases to be undertaken : 


It is well to remark that, if no work or charity should be regarded 
as foreign to the Society, this expression is always to be understood with 
this reservation, that the work should be suited to the special character of 
the Society. Thus it has constantly been regarded as an imperative 
rule, not to undertake any work relating to females, particularly such as 
are young and live alone.. The Society leaves the care of them, as well 
as the patronage of schools for young girls, to ladies’ associations, or to 
the indefatigable zeal of the clergy. 


As an illustration of the work which is undertaken by 
St. Elizabeth’s Society where it exists, and as showing, at the 
same time, how wide a field is open to the charity and zeal of 
Catholic ladies, it may be well to quote at some length from the 
fourth Annual Report (for 1886) of the Society at Clapham. 
It will be seen that many of the items have a direct bearing 
upon the subject of this paper. 


The Society at present numbers twenty-nine Active Members and 
seven Honorary Members. 

About 2,000 visits have been made to the poor by Members of the 
Society during the year. Sixty-one cases have been assisted, exclusive 
of relief given at Christmas to forty-three persons ; and employment by 
needlework has been given to fifteen women. 

Forty-one women and girls have been admitted to St. Elizabeth’s 
Home. The average length of residence of these in the Home has 
been three weeks. ‘Twelve Catholic girls under the care of the Metro- 
politan Society for Befriending Young Servants have been at the request 
of this Society regularly visited by one of our Members. 

Three girls have been assisted to return to Ireland, and six have 
been sent to Convents of the Good Shepherd. 

Through the intervention of one of our Members a iittle child, 
baptized a Catholic, but left in charge of Protestants, having been sent 
to the Workhouse was entered in the Creed Register as a Catholic. 

Eleven tickets for the Surgical Aid Society have been procured and 
supplied to meet special cases. 

The Coal Club was open from May to November, and eighty-six 
Depositors were registered. The sum depositedamount to £27 8s. 214d. 
This shows an increase of £7 2s. 6d. on the Coal Club deposits of the 
previous year. Our Clothing Club receipts amounted to 47 5s. 3d. 

St. Anne’s School Bank at present has 133 Depositors. £16 18s. 6d. 
have been deposited and £14 17s. 4d. have been withdrawn since 
December 1885. The deposits inclusive of last year’s balance have 
been £22 17s, rod. St. Mary’s School Bank was opened by our 
Society in June last. It now numbers forty-nine Depositors, who 
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during the past seven months have deposited £4 16s. 9d. and have 
withdrawn £3 138. 3d. St. Elizabeth’s Bank numbers forty-three 
Depositors. Their deposits including the balance of last year amount 
to £38 4s. 1d. So that, during the past year, in the District of 
St. Mary, by means of two Clubs and three Penny Savings Banks a 
sum of a hundred pounds has been wisely saved and in part prudently 
expended. And habits of thrift and honest independence have thereby 
been practically inculcated and encouraged among our people. 

During the summer our Society provided and superintended a school 
treat for the girls and infants attending St. Anne’s School. We took 
seventy-five girls to the Crystal Palace; and gave seventy-three infants 
their treat, consisting of a tea, in the school-room. 


There can be little doubt that if the work of the Clapham 
ladies were generally taken up, one or more of our leaks would 
at once be stopped. All that is wanted is to make the Society 
of St. Elizabeth general instead of local. This could easily be 
done by first bringing together the existing societies under one 
head, with a definite plan of work for the whole, and then 
establishing other branches where none as yet exist. 

The want of an active body of working ladies could not 
escape the notice of the Bishop of Salford, whose recent manual, 
The Love and Service of Christ in His Poor, is perhaps the most 
useful and practical work which has ever been issued on matters 
relating to Catholic social work. It is probably already in the 
hands of every active worker, but I shall be excused for quoting 
the passage most germane to the point on which I have been 
speaking. His lordship says : 

Quite as important as a Society for men, would be the establishment 
of a Society for women, to visit the poor in their homes and public 
institutions. No words can say how valuable is the influence of devout 
women ; how noiselessly, quietly, and deeply it penetrates where the 
voice of no man will reach and persuade. We do not hesitate to 
declare our formed judgment that thousands of souls, among the young 
and the old, would have been saved to the Church had we carefully 
followed up and developed the early traditions of the Apostolic Church, 
which made so wide a use of the religious activity and influence of 
devout Christian women living in the world. . . . 

Though St. Vincent of Paul formed a congregation of Priests and 
another of Sisters of Charity to serve the poor, though the clergy were 
numerous in his day, he felt the absolute need of the co-operation of 
ladies living in the world. He therefore established the “ Confraternity 
of Charity,” which was composed of married and single women. He 
drew up admirable rules for their guidance which bound them together, 
and he has left his plan as a legacy to all who will. 
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In this as in many other temporal matters, we may gain 
useful hints from Protestant organizations. There are some 
who are inclined to be shocked when anything of this kind is 
suggested ; but it is difficult to understand why they should be 
so. It has been the universal practice of wise men of all kinds 
and all times, and it has the highest sanction. Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri is a well known saying ; and it will be remembered how, 
in the parable, the lord commended the unjust steward because 
he had done wisely, for the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. Churches and 
church festivals have been reared upon the ruins of heathen 
temples and fallen superstitions; why should we wish to be 
more wise than our Lord, and more critical than His Church ? 

There is one Protestant society which demands special notice 
when the question of work among girls has to be considered. I 
mean the Girls’ Friendly Society, which has already become 
generally known under its initials “G.F.S.” Founded only in 
1875, it has now—or had in 1885, the date of the last report— 
821 branches, 23,916 associates and 100,141 members, with an 
income of £2,616; the income for 1886 being £4,725 Is. 4d. 
Its branches extend to America, Canada, Newfoundland, New 
South Wales, Australia, New Zealand, and India. It has a 
literature of its own, reminding one of some aspects that issued 
by the Catholic Truth Society ; it maintains three monthly 
periodicals ; and its “ Associates’ List” for the present year is a 
volume of more than seven hundred pages, forming a complete 
directory of the active workers in the Society. The objects and 
central rules of the G.F.S. are commendably simple. The 
former are: 


1. To band together in one Society ladies as Associates, and work- 
ing girls and young women as Members, for mutual help (religious and 
secular), for sympathy, and prayer. 

2. To encourage purity of life, dutifulness to parents, faithfulness to 
employers, and thrift. 

3. To provide the privileges of the Society for its Members where- 
ever they may be, by giving them an introduction from one Branch to 
another. 


The Rules are: 


I. Associates to be of the Church of England (no such restriction 
being made as to Members), and the organization of the Society to 
follow as much as possible that of the Church, being diocesan, ruri- 
decanal, and parochial. 
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II. Associates (Working and Honorary) and Members to contribute 
annually to the funds; the former zof /ess than 2s. 6d. a year, the latter 
not Jess than 6d. a year. Members’ payments to go to the Central Fund. 

III. No girl who has not borne a virtuous character to be admitted 
as a Member; such character being lost, the Member to forfeit her 
card. 

It is impossible in the limits of a paper like this to dwell 
upon the many noteworthy features of the G.IF.S.; our own 
workers will find useful hints in the various publications, 
and especially in the Annual Reports, which may be had 
at Messrs. Hatchards, in Piccadilly. But there is one point to 
which it is well to call attention. The Members may be of any 
creed or none, but the Associates (in whose hands the manage- 
ment of the Society is placed) must belong to the Church of 
England.? It needs no demonstration that this arrangement 
places a vast organization in the hands of the Established Church. 
There is no necessity for an outcry about proselytism; if we had 
a similar society we should make similar, if not more exclusive, 
regulations. Our Boys’ Clubs and Girls’ Classes, few as they are, 
lead to conversions ; and it is inevitable that perversions not 
a few should result from the G.F.S. How could it be other- 
wise ? Given a young Catholic servant girl or shopwoman, badly 
instructed or careless in following her religion; bring her into 
contact with a kind lady, bent on doing (from her own stand- 
point) spiritual as well as temporal good; surround her with 
friends and influences which are, at any rate passively, anti- 
Catholic—what is more likely and more natural than that such 

a girl should gradually drift into the ways of her decent com- 
panions and of the ladies who befriend her, and so fall away 
from the Faith? I repeat that I make no charge of proselytism, 
as that word is generally understood ; but however brought 
about, the result is the same; and I am not speaking without 
knowledge of cases where just this very thing has happened.‘ 


3 The Young Women’s Help Society, an excellent body analogous to the G.F.S., 
is also entirely under Church of England management. 

4 In this connection the work of the Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants—a terrible title, mercifully shortened in conversation to ‘*‘ MABYS,” 
—deserves more attention from Catholics than it has as yet received. It has the 
support of Cardinal Manning ; the Hon. Mrs. Fraser is one of its Treasurers ; and it 
is genuinely and thoroughly unsectarian. The Clapham St. Elizabeth’s Society 
‘thankfully record their appreciation of the very satisfactory results of their con- 
tinued cordial relations with the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants,” and other Catholic ladies give similar testimony. Those who do not 
know of this organization will do well to send three penny stamps for the last Annzal 
Report to the Central Office, 18, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The need of some Society analogous to the G.F.S. must 
have been often felt by any one conversant with the workings of 
that body ; and it found expression in words in an article by 
one of our most active Catholic workers among the poor, which 
was published (not in her own name) in the League of the Cross 
Magazine for April, 1886. Her experience is large, and she 
writes: “I am inclined to think that ours is the only religious 
body in the part of London I know best, that has no society 
corresponding to the ‘ Girls’ Friendly.’” 

It is a matter of intense thankfulness that this work has 
been taken up in the diocese of Salford in connection with the 
work of the Catholic Protection and Rescue Society, and we 
may be permitted to hope that it will quickly spread throughout 
the land. This, indeed, seems contemplated, as on the list of 
“Lady Patronesses” are the names of wealthy and influential 
Catholic ladies from different parts of the country; but so far 
as I know it is only in the Salford diocese that it is actively 
and systematically at work. The rules of the Society will be 
found in Bishop Vaughan’s excellent Manual on Zhe Loss of our 
Children. Their working will be seen from the following letter 
kindly sent me by Miss Weld-Blundell in answer to enquiries : 


I have much pleasure in giving you information about the ‘ Mutual 
Aid Society.” It is now established and in full working order in 
almost all the parishes in Manchester and neighbourhood. It contains 
about fifteen hundred girls, the average ages being about seventeen ; 
several hundreds have been brought back to the Church,° a large number 
of whom had not been to the sacraments since they left school; the 
priests expect they will all make their Easter or, nearly so. We admit 
besides servants all working girls, whatever. their occupation may be, in 
shops, machine factories, &c. In some parishes the “ meetings” are 
exclusively composed of servants, others are very mixed. We explain it 
always to the girls that it is like a club, they pay something small and 
have many advantages ; they are looked after by the ladies, occupation 
or situations found them when out of work, many entertainments and 
lodgings found them, for which they pay what they can. We hope 
before long to open a home for girls in connection with the Society. 
The ladies we find work very well, and are much interested in their 
girls. In some parishes we have a nun, who helps at the meetings ; in 
those cases we always have a teacher, their influence having a great 


5 Since this letter was written, definite statistics have been issued. ‘‘ The returns 
of work done to March showed that four hyndred and sixty-two girls who were not 
practical Catholics had been reclaimed ; thirty-one Protestants converted ; forty-seven 
prepared for their First Confession or Communion ; and an average weekly attend- 
ance of 1,200 at the meetings ” ( 7ab/ct, April 16, p. 620). 
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effect on their old school girls when they get them back. In each 
parish we take what we can find and make the best of it, the place of 
meeting being the parish school, in some few cases a room in a convent. 
The weekly meetings are of course made as attractive as possible, and 
as much liberty as is compatible with order. 


Each member has a card of membership and a badge (for 
which they pay 4%d.) ; this is a pink ribbon, with white metal 
medal, having our Lady on one side and St. Joseph on the other, 
these being the Patrons of the Society. 

The duties of the Lady Associates, as laid down in the 
rules, may be thus briefly summarized: Each pays Is. monthly 
to the General Fund ; one or more attends the Branch Meeting 
every Thursday evening, opening each meeting with “a short 
prayer, followed by a spiritual lecture or instruction, the reading 
of an amusing book, sewing, singing, &c. They exert them- 
selves to find suitable places for girls, and when they meet in 
Conference will give one another any addresses of Catholic 
girls in non-Catholic places they may know or hear of, that they 
may be visited by the Lady Associate of the district.” Honor- 
ary Associates subscribe and help in giving addresses of girls, 
as above, but do not attend meetings. Part of the General 
Fund is “spent in providing respectable lodgings for those 
members who are out of place.” 

How shall we measure the good—temporal as well as 
spiritual—that a society like this may, nay ust accomplish ? 
When I read of this and similar work, I cannot drive from my 
mind the Sz guts valet numerare, still dear to some of us who 
have tried to “sing the Lord’s song in a strange land.” 


If there be that skills to reckon, 
All the number of the blest, 

He, perchance, can weigh the gladness 
Of the everlasting rest, 

Which, their earthly warfare finished, 
They through suffering have possest. 


“Tf,” indeed, “there be that skills to reckon” what may be 
the consequences to those “several hundreds who have been 
brought back to the Church, a large number of whom had not 
been to the sacraments since they left school ”—consequences 
which, quite literally, will extend through all time and only find 
their fulfilment in eternity :—“he, perchance, can weigh” the 
consequences to himself and to others if he neglects to do his 
share towards securing for them, and thereby for himself, “the 
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gladness of the everlasting rest.” “Several hundreds” brought 
back to the Church, and this in one town alone! It is worth 
while to pause a little and ¢zzk what this means; and then to 
rise up determined to do at any rate a little to arrest the fearful 
havoc and loss which it implies. 

But, excellent as the Mutual Aid Society is, it is not by 
any means all that is needed. The first rule at once shows 
that there are restrictions which would debar a large number 
from joining it. “Girls wishing to be admitted to the C.M.A.S., 
must be in a position to show a certificate of good character 
from their last place.” A good and wise rule, no doubt, and 
a necessary one too; but one which must exclude a large 
number of those who most need help. What is to become 
of the flower-girls and orange-girls, the girls who never have 
had, and seem never likely to have, a settled “place;” those 
who get occasional work at a factory, or temporarily occupy 
themselves with looking after their younger brothers and sisters, 
or Mrs. So-and-so’s baby, who would certainly be tabooed on 
account of dress and manners (or want of them) by the girls 
in respectable service or decent factory hands. No one will 
say that these are less in need of our help and care than those 
who come within the influence of the C.M.A.S., but no large 
organization is as yet existent which aims at reclaiming these. 
The work, however, has been undertaken to some extent in the 
missions of Bermondsey and Southwark, by means of a “ work,” 
or “sewing-class,” and as the capabilities of such a class are 
not, I think, generally understood, I shall make no apology for 
giving, at some length, the accounts with which two of the 
ladies concerned in these have been kind enough to supply me. 

Writing, last November, of the Bermondsey class, Miss 
Newton says: 


Our work class has been started just two years, and since the 
first three months I have had no doubts as to its success. Before 
our first meeting, it was announced in our schools that a work 
class was about to start, and the girls in the highest standards were 
asked to join; Father Murnane’s idea being that it was wise to get 
our girls used to it before leaving school, so that afterwards they would 
still come to us as a matter of course. At first I did not quite agree 
with this, but I do now; for I find it is much easier to keep our 
children good, than to make them so after they have been running 
about the streets without control. In several instances we have allowed 
young children to join us for special reasons. I have two instances 
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in my mind at present of children who would zever come to school 
or go to Mass until the “work class” took them up, and now one is 
an especially good girl, who has made her first confession, been con- 
firmed, and is most regular at church and at her monthly Communion ; 
and the other child is improving. Both these children were nothing 
better than street arabs when they came to us. In such cases I always. 
think age should not stand in the way, as the circumstances far over- 
balance it. And I do not find, either, that the older girls make any 
objection. They all get into their own little group, and do not notice 
the others. About the work the girls do, very /itt/e must be expected. 
Some of them do not like needlework, and one cannot wonder at it, 
when one knows they have been working hard all day at making 
tin boxes, or other trying work which makes their hands quite unfit 
for anything else. The girls with whom I have had to deal, I have 
found very easy to get on with, they are glad of a chat, and do not 
mind in the least whether they have attended Mass on the Sunday, 
when they were last at confession, etc. By asking them these questions 
I have found those who were negligent about Sunday Mass, become 
attentive to this and to their other religious duties. 

In speaking of the needlework I should have said we have always 
given every encouragement to the girls to do work for themselves. If 
they want to make anything, we supply them with the material at cost 
price (or less in many cases), and they pay off so much a week. When 
they have paid the amount we charge, they may take away the article 
they have made. Their favourite article is an apron; a great number 
of these are made during the year. We have been able to get situations 
for some of our girls, and where they have been too poor to get clothes 
for themselves, we have done so, out of the little funds we have. About 
one hundred girls have come to us; till we broke up for the holidays 
in the summer, our average attendance was forty-five, our highest since 
then was thirty-three. I always finish the work by saying aloud the 
“‘ Hail Mary,” and while the children are quiet at the end of it, I just 
say any little thing I want them all to know, but I try before this to 
speak to them individually. It is impossible to get really friendly with 
the girls unless one speaks to each one of them and takes an interest 
in their affairs. I do not require the children to remain silent during 
the sewing, I wish them to feel they are under no restraint whatever, 
and that they come for recreation, and a talk with their friends. I feel 
it would be such a boon if we could have it every night, for I am 
certain the girls would come. 

The success of a “ work class” does not entirely depend upon the 
poor girls who come to it, but upon the ladies who interest themselves 
in it. Before starting a class, I think ladies should weigh well what 
they are about to do. They must be ready to devote themselves 
to the class for the one night every week they have chosen. The class 
is their engagement for that day as long as they belong to it. It may 
be disappointing sometimes to give up a little pleasure, but I think one 
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is well rewarded by the pleasure one gives the children in showing 
them how much one wishes to be their friend. The only subscription 
for the girls is 44d a week, towards a treat once a year. There is a 
box for the ladies, into which they may put an offering towards the 
expenses. The box is only opened when there is need of buying fresh 
materials for the work. 


I regret that space will not allow me to give in full the 
very interesting statement of similar work in Southwark, carried 
on by Miss André and other ladies. But as it in some ways 
differs from the Bermondsey class, I will briefly summarize 
the information kindly given me by Miss André. The class 
was formed in October, 1885, for the purpose of bringing under 
Catholic influences, factory girls and others (such as fruit and 
flower-sellers), who had drifted or were drifting away from the 
Church. Weekly meetings are held in one of the schoolrooms ; 
but here, as at Bermondsey, the aim is rather to give the girls 
a bright and pleasant evening, and to make friends with them, 
than to go through any definite quantity of work. To this 
class school-girls are not admitted ; indeed, unless some further 
accommodation were provided, this would not be possible, as 
the room used is often crowded to its fullest extent. The 
average attendance is from thirty-five to forty; the number on 
the books is much larger, but there are not many who are 
always present. Girls are encouraged to bring their friends, 
some of whom join the class. “I could not say,” writes Miss 
André, “the exact number instructed during our first season’s 
work, but, speaking from memory, about ten or twelve made 
their first confession, eighteen or twenty made their first Com- 
munion, and thirteen were confirmed last Whit Sunday ; this 
is below rather than over the mark.” This winter the results 
are even more encouraging ; the number brought to the sacra- 
ments has increased; three girls have been reclaimed from 
street life ; and the civilizing influence of the class has become 
more visible. There are of course many discouragements and 
break-downs ; but there is much to encourage. One girl who, 
only a year ago, was taught her prayers, and brought to the 
sacraments, has not once missed her Sunday Mass since, and 
has been admitted to the Children of Mary. “This girl passes 
the church on her way to and from work, and has the habit 
of coming in for part of a Mass in the morning, and to say 
her prayers in the evening. Both her parents are Catholics, 
but are bringing up their children at Protestant schools. The 
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influence of this, their eldest girl, has brought the younger 
children to the Sunday school ;” but she has not yet succeeded 
in getting them to the Catholic school during the week. 

One notable feature in this class is the prominence given 
to Temperance work. Miss André tells how one of .our girls, 
on her return from “the hopping ”—a sad time of temptation 
for many—took to frequenting public-houses, and caused her 
parents much anxiety. A friendly cup of tea and a fireside 
chat resulted in a promise to “take the pledge” together on 
the following Sunday. Two or three weeks after, as a result 
of an appeal made at the class, forty of the girls, following 
Miss Andrée’s example, joined the League of the Cross. This 
will, I know, excite no particular admiration in most of our 
well-to-do Catholics; but any one who knows or will take the 
trouble to ascertain the results which too often follow the 
frequenting of public-houses, will not underrate the importance 
of such an event. 

“The sewing-class does do sewing,” writes Miss André, 
in answer to an inquiry, “and six of our girls who have gone 
to places this winter have had considerable help from the 
bundles of finished clothing; but needlework being the 
means rather than the end of our existence as a class the 
girls are never forced to work. One never knows how tired 
they may be after a long day’s work, and how little food 
they have had. We want them to look forward to our 
evenings as times of pleasant relaxation, so we let them 
do as they like—work or merely chat, sing, or tell stories. 
Sometimes kind friends come in to read to us, and this is a 
great delight; and generally one or more of the priests look 
in and amuse us for a quarter of an hour, when special cases 
or new comers are brought to their notice.” 

Two things will, I think, be clear from the accounts of the 
two classes: one, that it is very easy to get hold of our girls, 
the other, that it is not money, but personal influence and 
work that is needed. If, indeed, we compare the smallness 
of the cost with the largeness of the results, we shall be 
astonished at the disproportion between, and wonder, as we 
well may, that work of this kind is not more generally taken 
up. The success of any such experiment depends, humanly 
speaking, on the extent to which people are willing to give 
themselves ; it is not good advice, or verbal encouragement, 
though this is pleasant—it is not even money (though this 
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is always acceptable)—that is wanted: it is Personal co-opera- 
tion, and the success attained will be in proportion to the 
extent of this. There will be disappointments and discourage- 
ments, many and great; that is certain; but there will be 
encouragements and consolations which we shall feel to be 
quite out of proportion to the efforts which we have made, 
the feebleness and inadequacy of which we ourselves know 
better than any one else can. 

Among girls of a somewhat higher social grade there is 
also great scope for work. Something in the way of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society has been set on foot in two other districts 
of London: in Brompton, for example, under the direction 
of Miss Capes, and at Clapham, in connection with the 
St. Elizabeth’s Society. The latter is, however, temporarily 
suspended : its object is described as: 

To promote the religious and social welfare of girls and young 
single women in the district and neighbourhood of St. Mary’s, Clapham, 
by means of recreation and instruction when they leave work in the 


evening. 

The Club is not intended to interfere with home life or to be a 
substitute for home: it is established to provide a place of amusement 
and education for those who, from various causes, are unable to find 


relaxation or to pursue their studies at home. 


The code of rules strikes the less disciplined male mind as 
somewhat severe, but no doubt the managers know best ; there 
is an entrance fee of one shilling and a weekly payment of 
twopence. A library and other resources, with, of course, 
comfortable rooms, were provided for the members, “St. 
Catherine’s Rooms,” at Brompton, are rather more of an 
educating tendency: classes have been formed in “English 
literature, reading, and dictation; arithmetic, French, singing, 
drawing, art, needlework, drilling and dancing”—rather a 
formidable array, but probably well suited to those for whom 
the rooms are intended. The work has grown very slowly, 
but it has done solid good to several girls, and seems to have 
the element of /astingness about it. The subscriptions range 
from twopence to sixpence; and there is a lending library. 
“The great difficulty,” writes Miss Capes, “is the getting 
enough ladies to help;” and, like Miss Newton, she lays the 
greatest stress on regularity: “the thing I would most impress 
on any one beginning such a club is the need for regularity in 
the teachers ; let no one undertake more than one night a week, if 
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possible; and let each helper stick to that through thick and 
thin.” ® 

This introduction of the word club tempts me to say a word 
advocating the establishment of clubs for girls as well as for 
boys. The essential conditions of a club are bright company, 
cheerful talk, and general absence of restraint, and these are 
partly supplied by such “ work-classes” as have been described. 
We must undoubtedly make use of the natural desire of the 
young for recreation and amusement ; and those who have done 
this can tell how educational, in the best sense, amusement can 
be made. 

These are mere indications of the openings for work 
which surround us on every side: and many more might be 
cited did space permit. “The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the labourers are few.” “There are few who read these pages 
who cannot do each his or her own little share in some corner 
of the field. If we cannot bear the burden of the day and 
the heats, if our arms are not strong enough to wield the 
sickle, we can at least help to prepare the soil for the sowing 
of the good seed, or glean after the reapers the scattered ears 
which lie upon the ground. And there may be some who 
cannot work themselves, but who can perhaps do more even 
than the workers to ensure a full and overflowing crop—those 
who will pray the Lord of the harvest that He will send forth 


labourers into His harvest. 
JAMES BRITTEN. 


6 It may be useful to give the addresses of the ladies to whose information what- 
ever is useful in this paper is owing: Miss André, 149, Kennington Road, S.E.; 
Miss Capes, 1, Beauchamp Place, Brompton, S.W.; Miss Lambert, Elms Road, 
Clapham Common, S.W.; Miss Newton, 511, Old Kent Road, S.E.; Miss Weld- 
Blundell, Ince Blundell Hall, Liverpool. 
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THE main interest of the Calendar of Petitions recently issued 
by the Historical MSS. Commission is the insight it affords 
into the genesis of the agrarian conflict now raging in the sister 
island. On his return from exile, Charles the Second had to 
face the Irish Land Question, complicated as it then was by a 
multitude of conflicting claims. As might be expected from 
one of his indolent, pleasure-seeking disposition, he was cager 
to shelve it by any method involving the least personal trouble. 
Foremost came the adventurers, who, at an early period of the 
war, had advanced money on the public faith pledged to them 
by the several powers that had successively held the reins of 
government. Next, the Protestant army in Ireland, whose 
services in subduing that country, and opportune adherence 
to the royal cause claimed recompense in the shape of grants 
of Irish lands, and whom, for the power they had in Ireland, 
it was impolitic to disoblige. The pretensions of these two 
classes of men interfered in numerous instances with the claims 
of other petitioners for redress. Many of the Catholics had 
remained faithful to the treaty of 1649,' concluded on the part 
of the King with the Irish Confederation. Their voluntary 
exile in the King’s service, their fidelity to the engagements 
taken encouraged them to hope for a kindly consideration of 
their interests. On the other hand, there were not a few Pro- 
testant royalists, who had borne arms against the Irish up to 
Cromwell's arrival. Their losses in the King’s service and 
arrears of pay cried for compensation. 

Of the several schemes for satisfying these conflicting appeals, 
the King at length adopted one drawn up by Lord Broghill, 
then recently created Earl of Orrery, and two other worthies 
of the same kidney, who in heart and soul were devoted to the 


1 This treaty was concluded early in 1649, but in the Old Style, the new year 
dated from the 25th of March, the first months of the year being reckoned to the 
previous year. 
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interests of the adventurers and soldiers. The royal “declaration” 
for the settlement of Ireland embodied their recommendations. 
As might have been foreseen, it failed to satisfy any section, 
and was pregnant with the most disastrous effects on the future 
prospects of that unhappy country. The parties who had least 
cause of complaint were the old adventurers and the soldiers 
of the guondam Republican army. But the loyal officers who 
had served before 1649—“ forty-nine” men as they are called in 
this Calendar—openly expressed their discontent at the favour 
shown to the Republicans de /a veille and fanatics, by the terms 
of this declaration, which mulcted them of one half of the 
arrears due to them, and assigned for the remainder securities 
justly deemed insufficient to discharge the debt acknowledged 
by the State. The Irish Catholics had still greater cause of 
dissatisfaction, both in the fersonnel of the Commission appointed 
to execute the “declaration,” men whose antecedents and 
interests were closely bound up with those of the adventurers 
and soldiers, and in the tenour of their instructions. None could 
claim the benefit of the declaration, save those adjudged zxmocent 
or meritorious, and the instructions were so framed as to render 
it difficult for any Catholic claimant to establish his innocence. 
In fact, as we learn from the MSS. of the Earl of Fingall,’ 
which follows the Calendar under review, “of eight thousand 
Catholic heirs, who claimed to lands of inheritance at the 
Restoration of Charles the Second, there were not above five 
hundred restored.” Even they had to wait out in the cold until 
reprisals were found and assigned to the de facto possessors! 
Nor will this be wondered at, if we remember, that to establish 
their innocence Catholics had to show that they had no 
lot or part in rebellion, a term which, for the nonce, received 
a most elastic construction, as it included not only those who 
at or before the cessation of 1643 were of the insurgent party, 
but such as had lived peaceably in their own houses, which 
chanced to be within the insurgents’ quarters, to which a pro- 
clamation, issued at the beginning of the war banishing them 
from Dublin, had compelled them to retire. 

The rejoinder to this plea was worthy of the Paris Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal in the heyday of its power. The claimants 
were told that their very neutrality had abetted and encouraged 
the “rebels,” as they were styled, that their banishment from 
Dublin proved them to have been deemed enemies of the State, 
2 Pe 193 
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that as after a lapse of twenty years it was impossible to prove 
particular acts of disaffection even against many most deeply 
compromised, their residence within the insurgent districts 
afforded the sole and sufficient test of guilt or innocence. Thus 
all were excluded from the benefits of the “declaration” who 
had joined the Confederation of Kilkenny before the peace of 
1649, or had at any time adhered to the Nuncio Rinuccini, or 
who having incurred ecclesiastical censures for their loyalty, had 
submitted and sued for absolution. The policy this strict con- 
struction of “innocence” was designed to subserve was that of 
securing the Protestant ascendency, by putting it out of the 
power of the Catholics to raise new commotions. In May, 1661, 
the Irish Parliament met, after a suspension of well-nigh twenty 
years. As the soldiers and adventurers were still in possession 
of their lands, and of their influence in the municipalities, the 
House was all but wholly composed of their partisans, whose 
new-born zeal for prelacy and royalty was quickened by their 
apprehension of losing what they held. To secure themselves 
and their patrons against any such mischance, they strongly 
and successfully urged the adjournment of the courts of law, 
until they had given legislative sanction to the royal “declaration” 
as it stood. The debate on the Bill of Settlement, as it was called, 
was the beginning of a violent and protracted struggle between the 
several sections it affected, who now assumed or received party 
names frequently recurring in contemporary documents. The 
faction dominant in the Commons took the title of the Mew 
Interest, the Nominees were the Irish who had been named 
specially as objects of the King’s favour, while those who had 
served abroad under the King’s orders were known as Lusigu- 
men. The animosity of these parties against one another was 
further embittered by recent revelations of the studied delays 
of the Commission in executing the royal declaration in cases 
which presented no difficulty, and their underhand grants 
to their friends, under the pretext of cautionary reprisals. 

A further complaint was founded on the doubling ordinance, 
tacked by the London Parliament on to the Act of an. 17 Charles 
the First, vesting those who advanced money with the confiscated 
lands in Ireland. By this ordinance whoever advanced a quarter 
of his original venture was entitled to lands of double the value 
of the original loan. Here at least justice was done, despite 
the efforts of the adventurers’ patrons, and their claims were 
appraised by the sums they had really contributed. Having 
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run the Parlimentary gauntlet all but unscathed, in September 
the Bill was forwarded to the King, and thus the Court of 
St. James became for awhile the arena of these conflicting 
interests. The “new interest,” though favoured by the Court 
and English public opinion, sought further to ensure success 
by the judicious distribution of considerable sums. Richard 
Talbot, in favour with the Duke of York, represented the 
Catholics. Would the latter have saved more out of the fire, 
had their demands been more moderate, or had they couched 
them in the humble deferential tone adopted by their antago- 
nists? who can tell? This much is certain, Charles, to avoid 
the worry of lengthy discussions, plainly declared his resolve 
to favour the Protestant interest in Ireland, and the Catholic 
claimants had further to digest the mortification of learning 
that a grant to the Duke of York had disposed of the for- 
feitures to which they looked for compensation. 

On assuming the vice-royalty in July, 1662, Ormonde gave 
the royal assent to the Bill of Settlement, intrusting its execu- 
tion to English Commissioners. Their moderation and fairness 
to Catholic claimants gave rise to the cry that they were guided 
by secret instructions the purport of which was to exalt the 
Popish on the ruins of the Protestant interest. The Irish 
Commons took up this complaint, and in a petition to Ormonde 
urged measures amounting to a wholesale proscription of the 
Irish party. A lull in the storm followed on the discovery of 
a plot by Presbyterian fanatics, whose co-religionists, availing 
themselves of the favour shown to dissent during the interregnum, 
had become an influential body. When the scare had subsided, 
the Viceroy and Council were commissioned by the King to 
draught a Bill explanatory of the Act of Settlement. They 
accordingly proposed to assign more valid securities to the 
“forty-nine” men, to forbid the restitution to Papists of lands 
or houses within corporate towns, in order to purge the muni- 
cipalities of the Popish element, to increase the stock of reprisals 
by taking a sixth from the adventurers and soldiers, and to 
provide for parties left unrelieved by the lapse of the powers 
of the Court of Claims. The Bill was forwarded to London, 
and followed by the representatives of the several interests it 
affected. 

To put an end to interminable pleadings, Ormonde was 
summoned to London in June, 1664. On arriving, he found 
the several agents wearied out, and from their eagerness for a 
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definitive conclusion, ready to yield somewhat of their claims. 
His proposal that the Viceroy, with six of his Council, might 
be empowered to extend the lists of the zznocents, was, as might 
be expected from the temper of the times, summarily rejected. 
His task was, however, facilitated by an increase in the stock of 
reprisals. The London adventurers were ready to forego their 
claims on being recouped for their original advances at three 
per cent. interest. The adventurers and soldiers in Ireland 
agreed to eliminate all whose loans had been issued after the 
rupture between the late King and the Parliament. The “ forty- 
nine” men consented to take ten shillings in the pound. A 
further increase was due to the seasonable discovery which 
reduced by one-half the lands allotted to the adventurers, and 
the unearthing of not a few clandestine grants. For all this, 
ten tedious months passed by ere a conclusion was reached. 
At length the Catholics suggested that they would be satisfied 
if the adventurers and soldiers consented to give up one-third 
of the lands respectively held by them May 7, 1659. 

On their consenting, a Bill was framed empowering Ormonde 
to add twenty Irish Catholics to the King’s nominees. He re- 
turned to Dublin the following September, and overcame the 
clamorous opposition of the Parliament by a threat of dissolution, 
and the scare of an intended French invasion. The Bill was 
passed xem. con., December 15, 1665, and a Commission of five was 
appointed to superintend its execution. As will be seen in the 
MSS. in the possession of the Earl of Fingall, quoted above, the 
“settlement” thus effected lasted for little more than thirty years. 
The paper in question, entitled A Light to the Blind, is the pro- 
duction of an anonymous, but earnest partisan of the Stuarts. 
It opens with a vindication of James the Second from the charge 
of tyranny, as he claimed a dispensing power not to the injury 
of, but for the relief of his subjects, whether Catholics or Dis- 
senters, groaning under the inflictions of the penal laws. What- 
ever might be said of his summoning the Jesuit Petre to his Privy 
Council, or appointing a Catholic ecclesiastic to the headship of 
Magdalen College, this could not justify his deposition. In 
dealing with the relations between James and the Irish, the 
author observes that neither the monarch’s antecedents nor 
those of his forbears were such as to claim the gratitude of his 
fellow-countrymen. If they flocked to his standard, it was of 
their loyalty and sense of the injustice wherewith he had been 
treated. 
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It is foreign to our present purpose to set forth in detail the 
familiar history of the Campaign of 1689-90 in Ireland. We 
confine ourselves to the observation, in which the reader of the 
Report cannot but concur, that James’ overthrow and the 
subsequent ill-treatment and oppression of the faithful race that 
hazarded its all for him, are to be ascribed rather to his own want 
of foresight and resolution, to the lack of wisdom on the part of 
his counsellors, the negligence and mismanagement of many of 
his military commanders, than to the valour of his foes. The 
Battle of the Boyne appears in this narrative but as an hour’s 
skirmish between a portion of the royal forces, viz., nine regiments 
in the open unsupported by artillery, and an army of 36,000 
picked men, to dispute the passage of some fords in a shallow 
river. No sooner had James seen the enemy crossing than he 
ordered the retreat, which, for fear of reversing the fortunes of 
the day, the victors soon desisted from disturbing. As is well 
known, the royalist army fell back on Limerick, where a final 
stand was made fro aris et focis. Tyrconnell, to whom James 
on returning to St. Germain had committed the government of 
Ireland, with full discretion to make peace, or continue the war, 
counselled surrender now that the Irish forces were all but 
intact, and that William would naturally be ready to grant more 
favourable conditions. He was outvoted, and the last scene of 
this war opened with the siege of Limerick. 

As this narrative proceeds, we are saddened by the 
continual recurrence of neglected opportunities and advant- 
ages, of barren victories which served but to prove the 
indomitable, but alas! bootless valour of the Catholics. The 
first attempt to storm Limerick ended in ignominious failure. 
The capitulation which brought the second siege to an unlooked- 
for and premature close just sixteen days before a French 
auxiliary force hove in sight, is attributed anonymously by the 
writer to the death—by poison, as he plainly hints—of Tyr- 
connell. He further puts on record certain ugly rumours of 
bribery. The history of Ireland from that day forward dispenses 
us from comment on the shameless violation of the solemn 
compact between two nations from which the beleaguered 
stronghold takes its title as “the City of the violated Treaty.” 
With the chronicler pass we to the closing scene of the career of 
each of the rival monarchs. In describing that of William he 
is by no means restrained by the trite maxim, De mortuis, &c.; 
while his panegyric of James has not been endorsed by impartial 
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historians. It were needless to dwell on his confident expecta- 
tion of the speedy return of the exiled dynasty. The erudite 
and painstaking Editor of this collection of historical MSS., 
J. E. Gilbert, Esq., appends extracts from Ax Elegy on the Death 
of James the Second, and from A Lamentation Song, for that’ 
ill-fated monarch. The reader of these threnodies will doubt- 
less regret that the Muse should have taken the opening invo- 
cation au pied de la lettre? 

The archives of the See of Dublin next claim attention. 
The oldest of these records, entitled Crede mihi, is a frag- 
ment of a register of documents in connection with that 
see, including—if we may trust the pagination—from p. 80 
to p. 1168 of the original book. Ussher, in a memorandum 
written by him on the inside of the wrapper, assigns its 
transcription to A.D. 1275. As it now stands, Crede mihi 
begins with a series of Letters Apostolic or Rescripts issued 
between 1179 and 1264. The first of these, addressed by 
Alexander the Third to St. Lorcan Ua Tuathail.> the last 
Irish Archbishop of Dublin until the breach between England 
and Rome, defines and confirms to the Church of Dublin its 
present metropolitan jurisdiction. After the Saint’s death, A.D. 
1181, the succession was continued in a series of prelates of 
Anglo-Norman birth or descent. Alexander de _ Bicknor 
(1317—49) is the last Archbishop concerned with the instru- 
ments contained in this fragment. From a Rescript of Honorius 
the Third to Archbishop Henri de Loundres, dated October 6, 
1216, we gather that the see of Glendalough had not at that 
time been united to the diocese of Dublin. This register further 
contains documents in relation to, or executed by the Kings of 
England, Henry the Second, Henry the Third, John, Edward 
the First, Eva, daughter of Dermod M‘Murragh, King of 
Leinster, Cardinal Otho, Papal Legate, and many of the Anglo- 
Norman nobility ; the Priors of Cartmel, Llanthony, and Tewkes- 
bury. 

The longest of the documents extant in this MS. are 
Regulations or Synodal Statutes® for the clergy of the diocese, 
enjoining diligence in prayer and study, forbidding them to be 


3 String, Muse, thy lyre with lumpish lead, to groane 
The death of him, &c. 
* St. John iv. 21. 
5 Commonly known as ** St, Laurence O'Toole.” 
© Circ& A.D. 1217. 
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present at tournaments and other outdoor sports, to frequent or 
to dweli with women at the risk of giving rise to sinister sus- 
picion. Queestors or collectors of alms must have the written 
license of the diocesan, are inhibited from preaching, and must 
confine themselves to the bare statement of their case. The 
student of Gaelic will find in this register the earliest specimens 
of the transliteration of Irish topographical and personal names 
by Italian and Anglo-Norman scribes. 

The chief of the MSS. containing the archives of the diocese 
of Ossory is entitled the “ Red Book of the Diocese of Ossory.” 
The main portion of this volume seems to have been written 
when Richard de Ledrede, an English Franciscan Friar, held 
the see, A.D. 1316—1360. The contents are, for the most part, 
not dated, or arranged in regular order, but may be classed 
under the following heads: Acts of three Provincial Councils of 
Dublin,’ and of several Diocesan Synods of Ossory in the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, with “taxations” or valua- 
tions of this latter diocese at various periods, documents 
connected with the Bishops of Ossory, their rights and transac- 
tions, ordinances and enactments “made for the common 
profit of the land of Ireland,” by the Council of the King of 
England at Dublin and Kilkenny. These enactments are in 
French, and several of them were included verbatim in the 
famous “ Statute of Kilkenny,” A.D. 1367. The most noteworthy 
of these (A.D. 1359-60) is an ordinance forbidding the English 
colonists to associate with the Irish, to speak their language, 
or to send their children to be nursed among them, “ since thus 
the greater part of our English people become Irish, to the 
manifest prejudice of our lordship over that land.” The ordi- 
nance against absentees, whether lay or clerical, from Ireland, 
A.D. 1380, expressly and exclusively aims at preventing the 
encroachments of the natives—/rrozs rebeux, “ Irish rebels ”—on 
the territory under the jurisdiction of the English King, by 
keeping the garrison at its full strength. 

The Latin rhymes ascribed to Bishop Lederede take up 
fifteen pages of this MS., written in double columns. A note 
at the foot of the first page states that the prelate composed 
them for the vicars of his Cathedral, his priests and clerics, 
to be sung on high festivals, “that their throats and mouths, 
hallowed to God, might not be polluted with unseemly and 


7 In decrees of the last of these Councils, A.D. 1518, playing at football is inter- 
dicted to clerics under penalty of a fine. 
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profane ditties.” They are sixty in number, and treat mainly 
of the Birth, Passion, and Resurrection of Christ, of the 
virtues and sorrows of His all-holy Mother. Among them 
too are hymns to the Holy Ghost, and to the Blessed Virgin. 
Among the extracts from the miscellaneous writings given 
in the Appendix to this part of the Calendar are French 
verses on the “proverbs of the Sibyl,” and two receipts for 
making “nectar,” a mixture of wine, honey, and spices, and 
for the distillation of agua vite from wine. The writer, whoever 
he may be, is profuse in his praise of this wondrous liquid, 
“the virtues of which,’ he assures us, “are manifold, which is 
inestimable in glory, and the mother and mistress of all 
remedies.” He prescribes it as a panacea for all the ills flesh is 
heir to. As this document appears to have been entered in the 
“Red Book” at an early period, it may well be deemed the 
earliest mention of the process and products of distillation to 
be found in any Irish MS. The wxo del paese, as whiskey is 
sometimes called, is first mentioned in the “ Annals of the Four 
Masters,” who under the date of A.D. 1404 (or 1414) record the 
death of a certain native dynast from a surfeit of that liquor, 
which, as the good Fra¢z quaintly observe, was in his case not 
uiscce beatha, “the water of life,” but wzscce ddis, “the water of 
death.” , 

The “Archives of the Municipal Corporation of Waterford ” 
consist of an ancient illustrated charter-roll of several lengths 
of vellum pieced together. The contents are copies-—made 
probably about A.D. 1390—of Latin charters and legal instru- 
ments relative to the franchises and privileges of the burgesses 
of the Urbs intacta, camera Regis, as Charles the First styles 
Waterford in his charter of 1626. To each side of the body of 
the roll there appears to have been attached a continuous series 
of pieces of vellum, many of which still remain. These contain 
coloured drawings of full-length figures, obviously meant to 
represent Kings of England and their chief officials associated 
with grants to that city. The mayors of Dublin, Waterford, 
Cork, and Limerick, appear as one of these side-pieces on a 
‘smaller scale, however, than that of the above-mentioned 
figures. These may have been executed by artists of the same 
school as those who painted the window in Kilkenny Cathedral, 
which contained a series of representations of the Life and 
Passion of Christ, a gift of Bishop de Lederede, the beauty of 
which, to judge by the fragments left by the Cromwellian 
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Quoniam, quum Theologia moralis ejusdem auctoris in duos tomos distributa 
ante tres annos apparuit, brevior etiam tractatio, quae scholis majora afferret com- 
moda, in desiderio esse coeperat, auctor ad cam etiam conficiendam sese parabat, et 
Deo dante breve Compendium theologiae moralis absolvit. 

Omnem tractandi methodum rerumque divisionem eandem, quam in opere majore 
secutus est, auctor ita retinuit, ut caput cum capite, paragraphus cum paragrapho 
fere conveniat. Quae autem in priore opere uberius explicaverat et argumentis 
stabilierat, in hoc Compendio brevissime, quantum fieri potuit, contraxit atque statim 
cum reliquo textu conjunxit, ita ut continuo tractu et ipsas res principales et earum 
rationes atque explicationes necessarias tradiderit conscriptas. 

In uno igitur mediocris molis volumine lector integram theologiam moralem 
nervose explicatam inveniet cum omnibus fere quaestionibus practicis, iisque etiam 
ex jure canonico, liturgia, theologia pastorali, quas in majore opere tractatas habet; 
pro uberiore autem capienda eruditione et intima rerum notitia remittitur ad ipsum 
opus majus ejusque numeros marginales. Quare illud pro copiosiore studio et pro 
profundiore intelligentia eorum, quae confessario scitu necessaria sunt, deserviet; pro 
prima autem institutione eorum candidatorum theologiac, qui breviore tempore ope 
professoris in nostra disciplina instrui debent, et pro adjuvandis iis, qui, in cura 
animarum toti occupati, ad recolendam theologiam moralem adeo necessariam fartim 
tantum temporis particulas quasdam impendere possunt, hoc erit Compendium. 





Pauca referemus ex iis, quae quam plurima folia periodica 
de prima editione hucusque judicaverint. 


Das ,Compendium‘, welches durch handliches Format und schéne Ausstattung 
sich gut prasentirt, darf als eine sehr dankenswerthe Gabe bezeichnet werden. Nach 
Inhalt und technischer Anordnung braucht ihm kein Lob mehr gespendet zu werden; 
die diesbeziiglichen Vorztige der grésseren Moral sind auch ihm eigen. Die Kiirzung 
ist auch nicht auf Kosten der Klarheit geschehen, und die Begriindung, wenn auch 
weniger reich, doch gentigend; jene wie diese erhalten sogar eine gewisse Férderung, 
da die Uebersicht tiber die Materien und den Zusammenhang derselben erleichtert 
wird.* (Literar. Handweiser. Miinster 1886, Nr. 412.) 


»Nous avons parlé dans notre derniére livraison de la grande théologie morale 
du P. Lehmkuhl, parvenue en peu d’années & sa troisiéme édition. Pour répondre 
au désir d’un grand nombre de personnes, le savant Jésuite publie maintenant un 
Compendium renfermant en abrégé toute la substance du premier ouvrage, mais omet- 
tant les développements qui ne sont pas strictement nécessaires et simplifiant les 
démonstrations. Si le cété scientifique en souffre quelque peu, le manuel y gagne 


En vente chez tous les Libraires catholiques. 














EER LORE 


au point de vue pratique. I convient davantage aux étudiants en théologie, qui 
recoivent du maitre les développements et les explications nécessaires. Les missionnaires 
et les prétres voués aux fonctions du saint sacrifice, s’en serviront de préférence 
chaque fois que le manque de temps les empéchera de faire des recherches appro- 
fondies. Du reste, si le Compendium peut suffire pour les répétitions et les renseig- 
nements pratiques, on tichera toujours d’avoir sous la main le grand ouvrage et d’y 
recourir en cas de difficultés. L’impression du nouveau traité de morale est trés 
soignée.“ (Revue de la Suisse cathol. Fribourg 1886. Nr. 10.) 


»la théologie morale de Lehmkuhl est maintenant connue et appréciée partout. 
Cédant & des instances trés vives qui lui étaient faites de toutes parts, l’auteur vient 
de publier le Compendium que nous annongons. Comme l’ouvrage complet, ce résumé 
se distingue par sa méthode logique et par ’harmonie qui existe entre le développe- 
ment des principes et la casuistique. Les questions sociales modernes y sont 
également traitées d’une maniére succincte et claire. 

Le Compendium suit Vouvrage principal, chapitre par chapitre, paragraphe par 
paragraphe, de sorte qu’il est facile, toutes les fois qu’on désire une explication plus 
étendue, de recourir de l’un & l’autre. 

Ce livre promet de devenir le vade-mecum des prétres qui exercent le saint 
ministére et de remplacer Gury dans l’enseignement des séminaires.“ 

(Semaine religieuse du diocése de Cambrai. 1886. Nr. 35.) 


»Nous avons rendu compte, ici méme, du Cours de Théologie morale publié par 
le P. Lehmkuhl, de la Société de Jésus. Nous disions que ce livre est, 4 tous les 
égards, lune des cuvres les plus parfaites qu’on puisse mettre entre les mains des 
éléves de nos séminaires. I] surpasse certainement le P. Gury pour l’exposition des 
principes et l’enchainement logique des matiéres traitées; il V’égale presque pour 
l’application de la théorie aux cas de conscience. 

Cet ouvrage a rencontré partout le meilleur accueil; trois éditions ont df étre 
publiées, et tous ceux qui s’intéressent & l’étude de la théologie morale ont décerné 
les ¢loges les plus grands au docte jésuite. 

Mais le livre est considérable: les deux volumes comptent ensemble prés de dix- 
cept cents pages. L’auteur publie un abrégé, un Compendium, qui renferme toute 
la sulstance de son premier ouvrage. L’exposition y a moins d’ampleur, les preuves 
y sont déduites d’une fagon plus succincte, mais tout ce qui est essentiel s’y trouve. 

Nous estimons que ce Compendium sera trés utile aux éléves des séminaires qui 
ont besoin de résumés et de tableaux synoptiques pour embrasser d’un seul regard la 
doctrine qui leur est enseignée. II sera trés utile aux prétres qui exercent le ministére 
paroissial et qui doivent, & certaines heures, avoir sous les yeux les principes de la 
morale chrétienne, pour s’éclairer dans une solution difficile qui leur est demandée.“ 

(Polybiblion. Paris 1887. Février.) 

“The unanimous verdict of the Catholic press and the rapid sale of three editions 
within three years have borne witness to the excellence of Father Lehmkuhl’s larger 
course of Moral Theology, comprised in two volumes. And now we have an ab- 
ridgment of that work in one volume of about 600 pages. Few cases are given, 
quotations are cut down to no more than are absolutely needed. Still, the work 
hardly reads like an abridgment, and the full clear style which helped the popularity 
of the larger work has not suffered. 

Our own opinion on Father Lehmkuhl as a moral theologian agrees with that 
of our contemporaries. His clear and lucid conception of the doctrine of probabilism 
gives promise from the outset of a lucid and thoroughly scientific treatise. As we 
advance we find we were not deceived. A scrupulous care to investigate on every 
point the latest decisions of de Holy See inspires even more confidence than the 
author’s strict logic and sound practical sense. One point above all gives his book 
a special value for us Englishmen. In all the editions of Gury, Roman and French, 
large portions of the treatise De Justitia, de Jure were almost useless as being based 
entirely on the civil code of continental nations. The present work has inserted 
from Professor Crolly’s invaluable volumes all those points in which English juris- 
prudence has to be considered. . . .” (The Tablet. London 1886. Nr. 2418.) 


“The publication of Father Lehmkuhl’s work in two volumes was received with 
the greatest favour by all Catholic schools, and reached rapidly its third edition. 

























Everyone felt that the learned Jesuit theologian had produced a work of eminent 
usefulness, and at the same time of real scientific value. Every proposition in his 
Moral Theology is supported with clear, concise, solid arguments; all the more recent 
decisions of the Sacred Congregations are given side by side with the older views 
of theologians, whilst nothing of importance in pastoral theology and canon law 
which is at all connected with moral theology proper or the work of the Sacred 
Ministry has been omitted. Such a book is invaluable, but its bulk and fulness 
might have proved rather a hindrance than a help to beginners who, at first, require 
a shorter and simpler exposé of the fundamental doctrines and most approved de- 
cisions. To meet this want, Father Lehmkuhl has published a Compendium of his 
Moral Theology which presents in one volume of moderate size and still more moderate 
price all the essential matter of his larger work, admirably condensed and resumed. 
This book, as Father Lehmkuhl tell us in the Preface, is chiefly intented for the use 
of students, but it is also admirably adapted to the wants of confessors who, absorbed 
by the cares of the Sacred Ministry, require such a vade-mecum for reference in 
doubtful cases, or for the verification of certain points of positive law which may 
easily be forgotten. The reader of this Compendium will also derive much advantage 
from the references that are constantly given in it to the larger work, especially for 
those more difficult questions which may require fuller elucidation. We feel con- 
vinced that this Compendium is destined to become of very general use among theo- 
logical students; certainly its intrinsic merits no longer require to be established after 
the unanimous applause which greeted the appearance of the great and noble work 
of which it is a masterly abridgment.” (The Month. London 1887. Nr. 272.) 


yer annuire ai voti di molte persone tra le quali siamo noi stessi, il P. Lehm- 
kuhl ha ridotto in compendio ed in un volume I’ opera di Teologia morale stampata 
pochi anni fa in due volumi. Le lodi che noi facemmo dell’ opera grande, nel maggio 
del 1884, giustificate dalla rapida diffusione della medesima, crediamo che possano 
con ogni ragione convenire anche al compendio. Conoscenza dei dottori antichi e 
moderni, solidita di ragionare, prudenza nell’ evitare le pericolose novith, amore del 
vero, rendono quest’ opera degnissima di stare tra le mani della studiosa gioventi e 
di essere adottata nelle scuole per il corso della morale teologia.“ 
(La Civilti Cattolica. Firenze 1887. Nr. 881.) 
,Ook dit compendium munt uit door zijn logische methode en den samenhang 
die er bestaat in de ontwikkeling der principes en de casuistiek. Is het theoretisch 
gedeelte schoon te noemen en kan het met dat der beroemdste moralisten wedijveren 
in wetenschappelijke degelijkheid, in de toepassing overtreft het werk van pater 
Lehmkuhl dat van vele andere Theologen. Ook met de sociale en moderne quaesties 
is rekening gehouden, zoodat het boek volkomen naar de eischen van onzen tijd is 
ingericht en- ongetwijfeld een welkom vade mecum voor geestelijken, die de practische 
zielzorg uitoefenen, zijn zal. 
Het groote succes dat de theologia moralis van den geleerten Jesuit is ten deel 
gevallen waarborgt ook dit werk een ruim debiet.“ 
(Nederlandsche Katholieke Stemmen. Zwolle 1886. Nr. 34.) 
y5e propuso el R. P. Agustin Lehmkuhl al reducir 4 un regular volumen los 
dos grandes de su obra de Teologia Moral; y creemos que si no lo ha conseguido 
por completo, ha logrado 4 lo menos aproximarse cuanto de ordinario es posible en 
estas materias. Solidez en los juicios, rigor légico en las deduciones, claridad y 
precision en el método, abundancia de doctrina, dando mas extensién 4 lo que por 
su indole lo requiere, y tocando ligeramente los asuntos de menor cuantia (remitiendo 
4& la obra lata 4 los que quieran instruirse mds 4 fondo en esas materias): hé aqui 
las dotes que caracterizan 4 la nueva obrita de P. Lehmkuhl, y que la hacen muy 
itil para servir de texto en los Seminarios, para lo cual la recomendamos 4 nuestros 
lectores.“ (Revista Agustiniana. Valladolid 1886. 5. Oct.) 
»Conocida es y muy universalmente estimada la Teologia Moral en dos volt- 
menes del ilustre P. Lehmkuhl, publicada dos afios hé por vez primera, de la cual 
se han agotado ya dos ediciones, y est& disponiéndose la tercera. Este éxito tan 
brillante justifica y confirma el juicio que de ella formé desde el principio La Ciencia 
Cristiana. Pero aunque no demasiado extensa, esta obra puede parecer despropor- 
cionada y excesiva con relacion 4 la ensefianza de la juventud en los Seminarios 
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Conciliares; y como esta consideracion la hayan hecho algunos al sabio autor, deseoso 
éste de conformarse con las condiciones y exigencias de los estudios elementales, ha 
venido en acomodarla al tiempo y 4 las fuerzas de los alumnos, reduciendo los dos 
volimenes 4 uno sélo, que es el luminoso compendio de toda la teologia moral que 
aqui anunciamos. Nadie mejor que el autor de una obra lata cualquiera, tiene ap- 
titud y disposicion para reducirla, y condensar su contenido de forma que no falte 
en el compendio cosa alguna substancial. Demas de esto el ilustre P. Lehmkuhl 
ha tenido buen cuidado de, al que lea 6 estudic en este compendio, remitirle sobre 
cada tratado al lugar de la obra lata en que se contiene con mayor extension la 
misma doctrina, porque de este modo pueda ampliar sus estudios y enriquecer mds 
su entendimiento. Al fin del compendio va un indice de materias que puede servir 
de mucho auxilio. El autor por otra parte no ha dejado de utilizar algun trabajo 
posterior 4 la publicacion de su Theologia, v. gr., el de nuestro ilustre P. Villada, 
intitulado: Casus conscientiae de liberalismo, ete. De desear es pues, que este 
compendio sea recibido en Espaiia con el mismo favor que la obra anterior del in- 
signe jesuita aleman, y que circule profusamente entre los jévenes levitas de nuestros 
seminarios.“ (Ciencia Cristiana. Madrid. 15. Julio 1886.) 





yA bem ordenada disposigao das materias, a concisao, a clareza, o estabeleci- 
mento de certos principios d’ onde é facil deduzir as consequencias que n’elles se 
contéem, as regras practicas destinadas a guiar o sacerdote no exercicio do seu 
ministerio, a solucao de varias questdes suscitadas pelo moderno estado social, sao 
outras tantas qualidades que tornam extremamente recommandavel o compendio do 
padre Lehmkuhl.... — Outros ponctos ha ainda dignos de especial mengao na obra 
do padre Lehmkuhl. Omittimol-os, porém, por nao ser possivel especialisal-os aqui. 
Oxala que tanto a Theologia Moralis como o Compendium obtenham entre nés a voga 


de que sao tao justamente merecedores.“ (A Ordem. Coimbra 1886. Nr. 855.) 
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soldiers, is worthy of high commendation. The “Great Parch- 
ment Book” is by far the most important of these archives 
as regards local history, and the development of the municipal 
institutions. It were, however, vain to seek therein any of the 
documents of the early Norse or Danish settlers to whom 
Waterford, with most of the seaport towns of Ireland, owes its 
foundation. As they were an important element in the popula- 
tion of this city, we may easily account for their prompt 
surrender to Strongbow, and his rabble rout of Anglo-Norman 
adventurers, and for the praises Charles the First lavishes on 
their unswerving loyalty and important services to the English 
Crown, in the charter already referred to. 

Of the important events which occurred at Waterford during 
the period 1365—-1649, over which the contents of the volume 
extend, no notice is taken. Thus its interest is exclusively local, 
we therefore content ourselves with translating from the some- 
what peculiar English in which they are recorded a few of the 
specimens of corporate wisdom, which exhibit the position 
maintained by the citizens towards the native Irish. An act of 
1384 renders it penal for any resident in Waterford to “ despise” 
a citizen by calling him an “Irishman.” Men and apprentices 
of the native race could not be free of the city, unless by a 
grant of the English King, and on their undertaking to conform 
their habit, array, and apparel to English fashions! No child 
of any gentleman of “Irish rule” could be “fostered” or kept 
in the city unless his guardian found sureties to indemnify the 
citizens against loss from all who might sue for such child 
“whatever fortuned of him,” while in the city. Intercourse 
with any sept at war with the city was strictly forbidden. The 
archives of the Irish Jesuits here calendared were transferred 
from Stonyhurst to the Irish Province S.J. in 1866. They are 
mainly in Latin, save three in Italian and one in French. As 
many of these documents have been already published in 
Father E. Hogan’s Jbernia Lgnatiana, we may pass them by 
with the remark that they all of them bear witness to the self- 
sacrificing zeal and prudence of the Fathers S.J. in the difficult 
circumstances in which they had to exercise their ministry, and 
that their record is one of which the Irish Province may well be 
proud. The archives of the town of Galway present nothing 
but which is of merely local interest. Its present decay renders 
it difficult to realize its former prosperity. Like other corporate 
towns, it was a place of refuge from “ English rebels” whom 
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a long sojourn in Ireland had rendered ipsis Lbernis [berniores, 
and the “Irish enemies.” The “Statute Book” of Galway, 
from which Mr. Gilbert has taken his materials, is the oldest 
body of municipal records of that town, and includes the period 
between 1485 and 1710. Its contents are mainly lists of mayors, 
officials, and town councillors, copies of statutes, grants, peti- 
tions, and memoranda. The use of this volume is further facili- 
tated by the addition of a copious alphabetical index of 
references. The name of the editor will be for every student 
of Irish history a guarantee for painstaking, scrupulous 


accuracy. 








“Out of the Beaten Track." 


—_—— 


IT is not easy now-a-days, when Central Africa is better known 
and more easy of access than East London, to find any region 
of our globe where somebody has not been already. The 
dimensions of the unknown parts of the world are shrinking 
day by day, and the traveller who once could set out from 
Europe with a fair expectation of finding new lands, now narrows 
down his ambition to filling up the gaps in our lists of the fauna 
and flora of the few outlying districts which yet remain com- 
paratively unexplored. 

With the design of forming a collection of the avifauna of 
Kamschatka and of some parts of New Guinea, the steam yacht 
Marchesa was commissioned, and spent two years cruising about 
in waters little known to Englishmen. Though chiefly intent in 
securing specimens, the writer, who records some of the incidents 
of the cruise, is fully alive to the impressions which the first 
sight of a new land always awakens in the breast of the traveller, 
and his brief descriptions of the scenes which forcibly impressed 
him are animated and picturesque. 

Formosa is familiar enough to us as the name of an island 
off the coast of China, and we may perhaps have wondered how 
and why it got its high-sounding title. The following descrip- 
tion gives substance to what may have been for many of us 
but an empty name, and justifies the fitness of the appellation 
given by the early navigators. Hearing that the coast of 
Formosa “was the boldest and most precipitous which can 
be conceived,” the course of the Marchesa was set northward 
during the night. 


At dawn, the mountains, shrouded in an impenetrable gloom of 
heavy clouds, loomed dimly through the mist on our port hand. Slowly 
the sun rose, and flushed the highest peak into a crimson glow. Beneath 
the dark pall of cloud still hung, revealing here and there in its rents a 


1 The Cruise of the Marchesa. By F.H. H. Guillemard, M.A., M.D. Londons: 
John Murray, 1886. 
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region of still deeper gloom behind, and pouring its masses of sombre 
vapour across the face of its mighty cliffs. The sun, as yet invisible to 
us, had flecked the dull grey of the sky above us with scattered lines of 
pink, and as our little ship heaved lazily to the long easterly swell, we 
gazed spell-bound across an inky sea at a sight which even to the most 
phlegmatic amongst us, seemed beyond expression magnificent. Higher 
and higher the misty curtain lifted, now hiding, now disclosing peak 
and pinnacle and gorge. Day had conquered night, and at last, distinct 
and clear, save where half way up its face a thin long line of snow-white 
cleud hung motionless, the highest sea precipice in the world (rising 
7,000 feet almost perpendicularly from the water’s edge) lay unveiled 
before our eyes. 


After leaving Formosa, the J/archesa steered for a little- 
known group of islands, seldom visited by Europeans. The 
description of these islands—the Liv-kiv, or Loo-choo, as they 
are variously spelt—given two centuries ago by Pere Gaubil, 
a Jesuit missionary in China, was found to be even now 
“surprisingly accurate.’ The people, though now in danger 
of being carried away with the impulse of the new Japanese 
civilization, are surprisingly quiet and peaceable, and being 
unacquainted with rum, guns, “and other implements of civili- 
zation,” have some chance of continuing to live up to their own 
designation of themselves as “the nation that observes pro- 
priety.” All their notions of propriety might not coincide with 
ours, but their reception of strangers shows that their chosen 
name for themselves is no misnomer. 


A group of long-robed natives were promenading the cliffs, and 
stopped to regard us with evident curiosity. A European ship was 
plainly no every-day sight to them. We rowed ashore, and landed on 
an excellently built pier in the inner harbour. The crowd had been 
increasing at every moment, but though we had been watching it from 
the ship, we were hardly prepared for the dense sea of human faces that 
confronted us as we stepped out of the boat. ‘There was no disorder 
or horse-play, as would have been the case in England, and those in 
our vicinity bowed to us as well as their position would allow them... 
many children, perched on their fathers’ shoulders, regarded us with 
solemn infantine wonder, not unmixed with quiet approval of the sight 
provided for them. As we struggled slowly forward, our immediate 
neighbours anxiously endeavoured to make room for us, evidently con- 
sidering that contact implied a breach of good manners on their part. 


The ruins of massive buildings still remain scattered about 
the interior of these islands, and would well repay the enter- 
prising traveller who was fortunate enough to overcome the 
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difficulties in visiting them made by the Japanese officials in 
charge. The travellers in the Marchesa were fortunate enough 
to find their way to the ancient Castle of Shivri, never before so 
completely seen by any European. Though now in ruins, 


The masonry is almost cyclopzean in character, and the blocks of 
stone are joined together with wonderful accuracy. In this and in other 
respects the work appeared to us considerably superior to that of the 
Japanese. Some of the walls, for example, were upwards of sixty feet 
in height and of enormous thickness. They are built in the form of a 
series of inverted arches. 


A little Japanese doctor, Uyeno, who spoke a few words of 
English, was of great assistance to the travellers, and as some 
recognition of his services, he was invited to dine on board the 
yacht, together with the Japanese Governor and his secretary. 


Amongst the many dishes that must have been new to them was 
asparagus. Uyeno’s first essay at eating it was not very successful. 
Looking nonchalantly round, he discovered that this was apparently 
one of the few things that Englishmen eat with their fingers, and with 
the habitual good breeding of his race, endeavoured to follow his host’s 
example. Seizing the vegetable by its head, he was at first somewhat 
dismayed to find it come off in his fingers, but nothing daunted, he 
returned to the charge, got a firm hold lower down, and commenced 
operations. There are, doubtless, many things in the cuisine of our 
country which are more interesting than the butt end of a shoot of 
tinned asparagus, and he was munching it with a comical air of mixed 
wonder and resignation, when one of us took compassion on him, and 
mildly suggested that in general more nutriment was to be obtained at 
the soft end. His advice was at once adopted, but the sudden change 
of expression to one of complete satisfaction and approval was so 
irresistibly comic that we were one and all convulsed with suppressed 


laughter. 


The change from the semi-tropical region of the Liv-Kiv 
Islands, with their quaint Japanese villages and mild-mannered 
inhabitants, to the misty climate of Kamschatka, was very 
complete, and the view of the coast line as the yacht made for 
Avatcha Bay rather typified the character both of the peninsula 


and its inhabitants. 


Rarely have I seen a wilder looking coast than that of south-eastern 
Kamschatka. The brilliant sunshine which poured upon rock and 
headland redeemed it from gloom, but the wildness and desolation of 
the scene was indescribable. Precipitous cliffs, at the foot of which 
none but a bird could land, deep valleys running down to the sea, at 
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whose mouths still lay the accumulated masses of last winter’s snow, 
pinnacle rocks like rows of iron teeth shown to warn off any one rash 
enough to contemplate a landing. This was what met our gaze as we 
anxiously scanned the coast with our glasses. It was an impracticable- 
looking country enough, but we had visited it with the firm intention of 
going through it. An hour or two later we arrived at the narrow 
entrance of Avatcha Bay. Avatcha Bay is one of the finest, if not 
actually the finest, harbour in the world. Rio and Sydney have no 
mean claims for this position of honour, but those of us who had seen 
both were unanimous in awarding the palm to their Kamschatkan rival. 
A nearly circular basin of some nine miles in diameter, with a narrow 
entrance opening to the S.S.E., it is roomy enough to accommodate the 
navies of the world. It is entirely free from dangers, has an even depth 
of ten or twelve fathoms, and owing to its affording excellent holding 
ground and very well protected from all winds, it is perfectly safe in all 
weathers. But the ordinary traveller will be struck, not so much with 
its nautical excellencies, as with the superb scenery with which it is 
surrounded. To the south rises the Vilutchinska volcano, now quiescent, 
a graceful cone seven thousand feet high, and a little farther eastward, a 
huge flat-topped mass, exceeding it in height by a thousand feet or 
more, obtrudes itself as a rare exception to the rule of cone-shaped 
mountains which seems to obtain in this country. On either hand on 
entering are two secondary harbours, Ramora and Tareinska—the latter 
nearly five miles in length—and within them again are others on a still 


smaller scale. 


The travellers landed at a village with the long name of 
Petropaulovsky, sensibly shortened by the inhabitants to 
Petrovsky. This, one of the most important places in the 
peninsula, contains some seventy dwelling-houses and under 
three hundred inhabitants. It exists mainly to export furs, 
which are collected by hunters in the interior, and brought 
down to be shipped by the steamer which comes once a year 
to fetch them. The fur chiefly sought for is that of the sable, 
which must be captured with its winter coat on, as in the spring, 
even though the pelt is prepared, the fur drops off. Hunting the 
sable is arduous work, and a catch of twenty for the season is 
considered exceptionally good. A good winter skin fetches 
sixteen roubles? at Petrovsky, where the trade is almost wholly 
in the hands of a Jew, who in the year 1882 exported two 
thousand skins. His profit was estimated at forty shillings per 
skin. At St. Petersburg sable skins fetch as much as twenty- 
five pounds. 

The party had determined to sail down the Kamschatkan 


2 The silver rouble is worth three shillings and sixpence. 
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river, and having procured guides and sturdy ponies, they rode 
for some days through the birch forests to the point whence they 
could strike the river. Riding through the birch woods was 
monotonous and not easy. 

The height of the undergrowth of grass and other coarse herbage 
was enormous, such as I could not have conceived possible for annuals 
to attain in those northern climes. In many places it was two or three 
feet above our heads as we rode. 

Many rivers had to be forded, and the travellers were 
surprised at the incredible quantity of salmon found literally 
choking the rivers. At one little village where they stopped, 
they were told that during the season it was no uncommon 
thing to catch twenty thousand salmon in a single day. During 
the long winter, almost every living creature—men, dogs, horses, 
and cows—live on salmon; hence the necessity of laying up 
immense stores of the fish. Nature has certainly sent an 
abundant supply. 

Standing upon the banks of a little branch of the Avatcha River, we 
began for the first time dimly to realize the vast numbers of fish which 
must annually visit the country, and which may be said literally to 
choke its rivers. Hundreds were in sight, absolutely touching each 
other, and as we crossed the river our horses nearly stepped on them. 
Their back fins were visible as far as we could see the stream, and 
aground and gasping in the shallow, and lying dead or dying on the 
banks were hundreds more. 


attain 





Some kinds —the oncorhynchus orientalis, for example 
a length of over four feet, and scale as much as seventy to 
seventy-six pounds. Kamschatkan bears also run large, a skin 
in the possession of one of the travellers measuring eight feet 
three inches, in spite of the greater part of the head being 
wanting. 

The journey down the river was made in extemporized rafts. 
The guides who had brought them through the forests were 
paid and dismissed, impressing the travellers with the utter lack 
of geniality amongst them. 

Handshaking appears to be utterly unknown in Kamschatka. 
Perhaps after all it was better, and at a later period of our journey 
fist-shaking would have better expressed our feelings towards the greater 
proportion of the people with whom we were brought in contact. 


The half-bred Russian Siberians showed themselves surly 
and extortionate, contrasting very unfavourably with the civility 
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shown by those of Kamschatkan origin. The river has some 
fine scenery, but the grass. and undergrowth on the banks, 
strengthened with thick tough underwood, made land travelling 
impossible. The bears, by their great weight, force themselves 
through this tangle, and a bear path, some two feet in width, is 
to be found on either side of the river through its whole course 
of five hundred miles. From the river was sighted that magni- 
ficent group of volcanoes which it had been the ambition of the 
travellers to see. The highest cone is nearly seventeen thousand 
feet, two others are twelve thousand five hundred, and fifteen 
thousand feet above sea level, and two un-named volcanoes, 
about eight thousand feet high, complete what is the most 
striking assemblage of active volcanoes in existence. 

From Kamschatka a flying visit was made to Bering Island, 
one of the least important of the five islands which are the only 
northern breeding-places of the fur seal. During the winter the 
seal remains in the waters of the Pacific, and is seldom or never 
seen. An unerring instinct makes it steer northwards in the 
spring for the one of the five islands in which it was born. It 
comes to its island with surprising regularity, the 12th of May 
being the day when the bulls return to Bering Isiand. The 
cows come three weeks later. During the five months the 
animals remain, the agents of the Alaska Commercial Company 
slaughter and prepare the number of skins previously fixed by 
the company. The habits of these animals are very curious. 
The old bulls on their arrival, like a gold miner in a new 
district, “pegs out a claim” for the use of himself and the 
rest of his family, and into this claim no other intrudes except 
at his peril. The young males under six years of age do not 
engage in matrimony, but have a playground to themselves, 
which they share with the younger pups of the other sex. It is 
from the playground that the seals are selected whose skins are 
to go to the London market. No cows are killed, and only 
bachelor seals of less than six years of age furnish skins of any 
commercial value. The Alaska Company send one hundred 
and fifty thousand skins to London annually. The natural 
colour of the fur skin is a dark greyish or brownish black, in 
parts pale yellowish or even white. The whole of the true fur 
which alone is allowed to remain in the prepared skin is covered 
with a thick coarse layer of shiny hairs, which looks pretty 
enough on the living animal, but would be anything but pretty 
in a seal-skin jacket. ‘The company having bought from Russia 
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the exclusive right of the seal fishery, are by no means tender in 
defending their right. Taking advantage of the frequent fogs, 
during which the seals (whose ideal of enjoyment is lying ona 
wet rock exposed to an icy breeze on a foggy day) may be got 
at unperceived, some ships, ostensibly cruising about walrus 
hunting, make for the land, and endeavour to secure more 
valuable prey. The seal “rookeries” are guarded night and 
day, and would-be depredators often pay for their dishonesty 
with their lives. The number of seals in the Bering Island 
rookery were estimated by the agents at seventy thousand. The 
lease of all the seal islands expires in 1890, when most probably 
the price of furs may be expected to be much increased. 

Many four-footed pets were picked up during the wanderings 
of the yacht, and an anecdote concerning a pet bear, Misky, may 
bring this short notice of the first part of the Warchesa’s cruise 
to an end. 


A smell of burning being one day discovered forward, one of the 
crew proceeded to investigate the cause, and found Misky standing 
upright on the top of a nearly red-hot stove, engaged in stealing 
cabbages. He was growling in an under-tone, and standing first on 
one leg and then on the other, but he nevertheless went on slowly 
eating, heedless of the fact that the soles of his feet were burnt 
entirely raw. 


After having devoured portions of the cabin skylight and a 
man’s thumb, and finished by drinking the oil out of the 
binnacle lamp, he was shipped to England, and found a new 
home in the Zoological Gardens. 


W. D. STRAPPINI. 






































Modern German Philosophy. 





“ AT the present day, when Germany is so associated in our 
minds with the names of Prince Bismarck and Von Moltke, 
the types of firmness and practical realism, it is somewhat 
difficult to think of the Teuton as a dreamy mystic. Neverthe- 
less, a tinge of mysticism is a genuine trait in the German 
character. 

The charming legends collected by the brothers Grimm, the 
delightful ballad poetry to which her greatest writers have con- 
tributed, just as well as the hazy dreams of the Transcendental 
Philosophy, exhibit a strange attraction towards the marvellous, 
a singular aversion from dry matter of fact. The unceasing 
popularity of the great drama Faust with the general public, 
indicates the same national love for the weird, which has 
devoted her most erudite scholars to the cloudy science of 
Mythology. Moreover this feature seems to have been noted 
in the Teutonic nature from early times, and Shakespeare 
himself selects the University of Wittenberg as tne a/ma mater 
of the dreamy metaphysical Hamlet, while the active man of 
the world, Laertes, is trained at Paris. 

The last fifty years of European history however, presents 
the German character under quite a new aspect. The national 
system of education, the needle-gun, the conscription, the politics 
of Bismarck, the strategy of Von Moltke, whatever be their 
imperfections, will not be condemned as dreamy speculation. 
Germany is to-day one of the most decidedly realistic factors in 
European existence. But in addition to the external and visible 
changes a great internal change has taken place; a deep modi- 
fication has been effected in the mental constitution of the 
people. The great development of the educational system, the 
immense strides made in the direction of material progress, - 
the high rank her savants have attained in the fields of physical 
science, the elaboration and success of her military system, have 
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all conspired to place Germany in the van of European nations, 
but they have well nigh brought about the extinction of the ideal- 
istic trait, the peculiarly German feature of the national character. 
Along with the transition from the Germany of Jena, to the 
Germany of Sadowa and Sedan in the world of arms, there has 
been a transition from Fichte to Bichner in the world of 
mind. The enthusiasm, with which the youth of the German 
universities of seventy years ago devoted themselves to the 
Idealism of Hegel, or the Mysticism of Schelling is dead, the 
search after the Absolute has ceased, and in its place is an 
unromantic acceptance of a not very profound Materialism. 
We cannot say that either from an esthetic, a philosophic, 
or a moral point of view, the change has been for the better. 
There is little of which the Christian philosopher can approve 
in the pantheistic idealism of the earlier philosophers, but: the 
superficiality of the systems which have succeeded it betrays a 
sad falling off in metaphysical power. 

Our object in the present paper is to sketch the course of 
German philosophy during this period of transition. 

As the name German philosophy usually denotes non- 
Catholic, and unfortunately for the most part non-Christian 
philosophy, we will not here enter into an account of the 
valuable contributions to metaphysics and theology which have 
appeared within the Church. The names of Kleutgen and 
St6éckl remind us, that in this matter, as well as in others, 
the Catholics of Germany set a noble example to the rest of 
the Church. Modern German philosophy begins with Kant, but 
in order to understand his precise position in the history of 
philosophy a word on the previous course of human speculation 
will be advisable. From St. Augustine in the fourth century down 
to the end of the fourteenth century there was, as is so well 
shown by Dr. Stéckl, a continuous logical development of Chris- 
tian thought. The best fruits of the wonderfully acute mind of 
Greece had been harmonized with the results attained by the 
great Catholic thinkers. The different branches of ethical, 
psychological, and theological doctrine had been gradually 
developed under the combined guidance of human observation, 
careful deductive reasoning, and Divine revelation. There were 
indeed considerable differences on particular questions, and it is 
probable that the superior efficiency of the syllogism in oral 
discussion tended to disparage the use of induction in 
philosophical investigations; but the two great principles, that 
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truth is one, and that all our faculties, when properly applied, 
are infallible sources of knowledge, directed the Christian 
philosopher in all his speculations. 

With the Reformation however came a great change. A 
strange distortion, an intellectual twist, seems to have been 
wrought into the human mind. The doctrine of the right of 
private judgment in theology led at one to an enormous variety 
of conflicting opinions, one as legitimate as the other. Logical 
consistency and straight thinking is henceforward abandoned ; 
truth is no longer one; it is what each man troweth. 

If the Church stood in need of yet another argument to 
establish that she is the treasure-house of truth, it would be amply 
afforded by the almost incredible aberrations, through which 
rational speculation wandered, when it had repudiated her guid- 
ance. If we allow a single principle of reason to be violated 
no limit can be imposed on the extravagancies of the human 
mind, and when once the unity of truth has been denied, the 
scepticism of Hume, the gross materialism of La Mettrie, the 
idealism of Fichte, and the panlogism of Hegel are equally 
rational. 

Immediately after the rebellion against authority in matters 
of faith, which was promulgated by the Reformation, we have a 
complete repudiation of the results of all past Christian thought 
in philosophy. Here in England, Bacon preached devotion to 
a one-sided empiricism, which was soon illustrated in the half 
materialistic theories of Hobbes and in the intellectual empi- 
ricism of Locke. On the other hand, in France, Descartes, 
equally rejecting the heritage of the past, fell into the opposite 
extreme of a narrow subjective rationalism. In the next gene- 
ration the empiricism of Locke was developed into materialism 
by the French Abbé Condillac, into idealism by the Irish Bishop 
Berkeley, and finally culminated in absolute scepticism with 
the Scotchman Hume. Similarly Descartes’ subjective rationa- 
lism divided into three channels, the ontologism of Malebranche, 
the pantheism of Spinoza, and the pre-established harmony of 
Leibnitz. The unsoundness in the principles of the two great 
representatives of the new movement became manifest in the 
extravagant conclusions logically deduced from their pre- 
misses. 

Such was the course through which rational speculation had 
passed, when Kant, the father of modern German Philosophy, 
set himself to investigate the great problems ever presenting 
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themselves to the human mind. Notwithstanding the originality 
possessed by Kant’s system, as a whole he was greatly influenced 
by all his immediate predecessors, and in his celebrated attempt 
to construct philosophy anew, we find a curious amalgam of the 
scepticism of the Scotch thinker, the phenomenalism of the 
English doctor, and the vicious subjective method of the French 
mathematician. The work to which he owes most of his cele- 
brity is the Critique of Pure Reason, first published in 1781. 
The subject of this work is an investigation into the origin, 
extent, and validity, of all our knowledge, an inquiry into the 
working of our faculties and their capacity for the attainment 
of truth. The result at which he professes to arrive is that our 
knowledge is limited to phenomena, that is, to the appearances 
of things in the mind, and these appearances moreover bear no 
sort of resemblance to the noumena, or things as they are in 
themselves, without the mind. Of God or the human soul we 
can have no intellectual knowledge; but a practical necessity 
of our moral nature exacts belief in their existence. 

Kant’s system is justly styled Transcendental Idealism, since 
it denies any knowledge of what transcends sensible experience. 
Its prime error lies in the simple fact that the author has 
undertaken an impossible task. Such a critique of the veracity 
of our mental faculties cannot be attained by us; the problem is 
simply insoluble. 

Every philosophical system must start with the assumption 
that our mental faculties, when in their normal condition, and 
properly used, are capable of reaching certain truth. This is a 
necessary postulate in all investigation, and if it is not allowed, 
philosophy, just as well as science, is impossible. This funda- 
mental principle cannot be proved ; every attempt at its demon- 
stration necessarily involves a petitio principiz. On the other 
hand, however, its denial involves self-contradiction, and practi- 
cally amounts to intellectual suicide. Kant himself never escapes 
from this self-contradiction. In every step of his inquiry he 
makes use of his faculties of judgment and reasoning, and 
relies on their infallibility with absolute certainty; yet the 
outcome of his researches is that his faculties are incapable 
of the attainment of real truth, that they are hopelessly 
fallacious. He is hoisted with his own petard. The diffi- 
culty is never answered: “Your conclusion that the human 
faculties are false is legitimate only on the assumption that they 
are veracious.” This objection meets every sceptic, and no 
VOL. LX, . 
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apparent distinction between phenomena and noumena can 
really answer it. 

The leading feature by which the Critique is distinguished 
from all previous theories of knowledge, is the strong opposition 
it sets between the mind and the object, the two co-operating 
agents in the production of knowledge. Thirteen centuries 
before St. Augustin formulated the axiom, Ad utrogue notitia 
paritur, a cognoscente et cognito, and during that immense 
period, the practically unanimous verdict of the brilliant 
series of speculative thinkers who adorned the history of 
philosophy, was that this product, the mental activity gene- 
rated by the interaction of object and mind, faithfully mirrored 
in a spiritual manner the external really existing things. In 
bold rebellion against this mighty dynasty the German philo- 
sopher asserts that the cognitive act, thus aroused, is no true 
picture of the object, of the thing in itself, but an image dis- 
torted and discoloured out of all resemblance by the refracting 
lenses of the mind. In every exercise of sense, intellect, and 
reason, he holds that there is contributed by the mind a purely 
subjective element, which annihilates the objective validity of all 
our knowledge. We seem to ourselves to see objects existing 
in real space external to the mind; this, Kant teaches us, is an 
illusion, for space and time are only forms which the mind 
imposes on objects. They are mere subjective conditions pos- 
sessing no objective validity. Similarly in all the operations of 
the intellect there are present mental factors, technically cate- 
gories of the understanding which annihilate the possibility of 
attaining real truth. Thus the constitution of our mind compels 
us to judge that, whatever begins to exist must have a cause; 
but that this is really the case with things in themselves beyond 
our perception we have no reason to suppose. 

Finally, there are like necessities of thought called the ideas 
-of the reason referring to God, to the human soul, and to the 
unity of the world. These ideas involve numerous paralogisms 
and antinomies which remove all security for the corresponding 
realities. Regarding the pure subjectivity of these mental forms, 
which constitute the essence of Kant’s philosophy, we may 
remark in passing that it is a doctrine utterly incompatible with 
the requirements of physical science. 

Astronomy teaches us that across a space of some ninety- 
three millions of miles, existing between us and the sun, gravity 
acts with a force constantly decreasing in proportion to the 
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square of the distance. The law seems to be constant through- 
out all space, and back as far as we can go in time. Now if this 
space is not objectively real without the mind, but only a mere 
mental condition or form of sense perception, what is the 
meaning of the law, or how can it be expressed in Kantian 
phraseology ? What is the meaning of a force varying as the 
square of the distance in a mental form, and moreover acting 
uniformly for thousands, if not millions of years, when there 
were no human minds or mental forms yet in existence ? 

Again, physical optics tells us that the sensations of colour 
are aroused by vibratory movements in the surrounding ether, 
which are communicated to the nerves of the retina of the 
eye; thence, according to physiological conjectures, they are 
transmitted in the form of molecular changes along very fine 
nerve fibres reaching to the brain. The vibrations in the 
ethereal medium occur in the case of the colour violet at the 
rate of 667 billions per second. Now if space and time are 
purely subjective forms, what, we ask, is the extended ether, 
what are the vibrations, what are the nerve fibres, and what 
is a second? It is rather difficult to imagine, and we fancy that 
if the metaphysician of Konigsberg had considered the corrosive 
action of his doctrine on scientific conceptions, with as much 
attention as he observed its operation on theological and moral 
ideas, his satisfaction over his enfant terrible might not have 
been so undisturbed. 

Our purpose here is, however, not so much to expose the 
intrinsic deficiencies of Kant’s system, as to trace the course of 
speculative thought in Germany from his time to our own. 
To the Catholic who esteems the object of philosophy to 
be the attainment, or at all events the pursuit of truth, the 
philosophical literature of Germany since the publication of 
the Critique of Pure Reason, is a strange phenomenon. 
Every conceivable mode of mental aberration, every species of 
intellectual perversity, is to be found there; it is a perfect 
museum of human error. The great difficulty is to understand 
how sane men could have propounded such extravagancies as 
expositions of truth. The real fact is, however, that they were 
never supposed by their authors to be such. 

The repudiation of the unity of truth in theology by the 
Reformation, has in Germany wrought its effects in metaphysics, 
and the value of a system of speculative thought is no longer 
estimated from a logical, but from an emotional, or zxsthetic 
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point of view. Truth is no more the aim of Philosophy, the 
criterion by which its worth is to be measured; in its place 
originality and ingenuity constitute the ideal which every 
successive thinker sets before him. “It almost seems,” says 
Professor Wundt, “as if every writer on philosophic subjects 
had his own system, and if any one follows the earlier systems, 
such as Kant, Herbart, or Schopenhauer, it is done with all 
kinds of reservations, emphatically stated, so that no one may 
think of questioning the originality of the author.”! The remark, 
though directed primarily towards the German literature of the 
present day, is equally applicable to any period during this 
century. The natural conclusion deduced by common sense, 
from a consideration of this state of things, is, that the amount 
of faith which can be prudently reposed in any of these meta- 
physical adventurers is very small. 

In spite, however, of the vast number of claimants to 
complete originality, we believe that, starting from Kant, we 
can distinguish three tolerably well separated currents of 
speculative thought. It is quite true that some writers may 
belong partly to one and partly to another stream, while here 
and there the eccentric genius of a particular professor may 
have managed to constitute him an zzstantia solitaria, and so 
isolated him from all the schools as to render him absolutely 
incapable of classification, still, roughly speaking, our three great 
divisions are fairly comprehensive. 

First in time came a great movement in the direction of 
Idealistic Pantheism, directed by the triumvirate, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. 

Genuine descendants in spirit and language of Heraclitus 
the Dark, their metaphysical expositions, both for haziness of 
thought and uncouthness of language, rival their cloudy ancestor, 
and the speculative prodigy, the 


Monstrum horrendum informe ingens cui lumen ademptum, 


which they exhibit to the terrified student has, on first acquaint- 
ance, a very appalling effect. Continuous habitation, however, 
in the Cyclopean cavern so acclimatizes the neophyte to the 
smoky atmosphere, that after a time he positively shuns the 
sunlight, and even at the present day we find the doctrines of 
these philosophers, especially of Hegel, enjoying considerable 
popularity. 


1 Mind, 1877. 
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About the end of the first quarter of the century there 
commenced a reactionary movement in the direction of Mate- 
rialism. This movement steadily increased in influence until, 
at the present time, it numbers among its disciples a large 
body of savants, and, outside of academic circles, probably the 
majority of those who profess to adopt any philosophical views 
at all. Simultaneously with this retrograde tide was initiated the 
third stream of speculation, which though bending now to one 
side, now to the other, aimed in general at a course of Moderate 
Realism, thus returning to some extent in the direction of the 
ancient Peripatetic and Scholastic doctrines. 

The first school, proceeding immediately from the scepticism 
introduced by Kant, is the most faithful representative of 
German speculative tendencies. Throughout the labyrinthine 
windings of the metaphysical systems, evolved by Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, we find signs of great power of imagina- 
tion, of marvellous ingenuity, and of immense labour. Proof 
there is none, but instead we meet with striking analogies, 
happy metaphorical expressions, and elaborate schemes pos- 
sessing a most attractive symmetry. For the facts and details 
of common experience there is a curious disregard ; if they do 
not agree with the theory so much the worse for them. Never- 
theless we cannot say that observation and physical science is 
always ignored. By Schelling, the mystic par excellence, there is 
made a singularly ingenious attempt to harmonize the observed 
course of nature with his idealistic self-development of the spirit. 
Still, where apparent success is attained, the result is due rather 
to a pretended analysis of some occult process or activity, such 
as life or electricity, than to real explanation of common well 
understood events. 

These general characteristics of the idealistic systems account 
to a considerable extent for their great popularity in Germany 
at the beginning of the century. For the practical-minded 
Englishman whose metaphysical constitution is typified in the 
matter-of-fact views of John Locke, it is difficult to comprehend 
how such a powerful influence could have been exerted over the 
educated mind of Germany by the idealistic philosophies. The 
fact is, however, that for the most part they were accepted, not 
for their truth, not as solutions of the great problems of 
existence, but as beautiful specimens of fine art in speculation, 
which were in peculiar sympathy with the national character. 

In the short space at our disposal it would be impossible to 
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give a detailed account of the system of even one of these 
philosophers. The works of Hegel alone comprise twenty-one 
substantial volumes, those of Schelling fourteen volumes. In 
addition to the vast prolixity of these writers, their constant 
and systematic adoption of an almost unintelligible language 
has, perhaps not unfortunately, closed for the most part their 
books to foreign nations and succeeding generations. Already 
in fact their lucubrations have become fossils, relics of extinct 
monsters, the exact configurations of which can only be gathered 
from the conjectures of archzological specialists. So real is 
this cloudiness of expression that Schelling himself, strangely 
ignorant of the mote in his own eye, speaking of the philo- 
sophers of Germany, has declared that “the degree of remoteness 
from common intelligibility has come to be regarded by them 
as the measure of philosophical proficiency.” With such a 
judgment before us we cannot hope for a very adequate idea 
of the meanderings of the transcendental philosophy, but still 
a brief sketch may be intelligible. 

Kant, as we have already said, held that in all our knowledge 
there are two factors, one the material element due to the 
object, the other the formal element furnished entirely by the 
mind. Thence he deduced a system of partial scepticism. On 
the one hand, he considered that there is something independent 
of the mind, some real objective zoumenon outside of the mind, 
but on the other hand, since all our knowledge is coloured and 
shaped by purely mental conditions, what that oumenon truly is 
in itself we can never know. 

Partial scepticism is, however, a thoroughly illogical position. 
All our mental faculties must stand or fall together ; they must 
be held adequate for the attainment of the whole truth or none. 
By whatever right you invalidate or justify the claim of one 
faculty to the possession of truth, by the same you must admit 
or refuse the demands of the others. The author of a system 
involving scepticism may not like, he may even ignore, the 
extreme consequences flowing from his premisses, but some 
bolder disciple will not have the same hesitancy, and the 
conclusion will be drawn. 

Here in England Locke laid down his principles, which did 
not seem very much at variance with good sense so long as 
they were not pushed too far. In the next generation, however, 
came the idealist Irishman Berkeley, and before his reckless 
logic the material world dissolved into spirits and shadowy 
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ideas, Finally his successor, the acute-minded Scotch sceptic 
Hume, drew the last deduction from Locke's premisses, and the 
human soul and the Deity were reduced to a name and a myth. 

The course of philosophy was strikingly similar in Germany. 
Fichte stands to Kant in the same relation as Berkeley to Locke 
or Hume to Berkeley. More logical and less scrupulous than 
the author of the Critique, he holds that if the mind contributes 
the formal element in knowledge, it may also be the source of 
the material element. If Kant is right in holding that space 
and time are merely subjective forms proceeding from the nature 
of the mind, why may not the apparent realities which we 
perceive in space and time be also mere creations of the spirit ? 
If we cannot rely on the veracity of our faculties in the one case, 
why should we do so in the other? Accordingly, Fichte decides 
that both noumena and phenomena, both matter and form of 
knowledge are figments of the mind. Nothing but the Ego 
exists; the seeming objects which press upon us are but the 
internal limitations of the ME in its endeavour to issue forth 
or posit itself. La vida es sueno, the great masterpiece of the 
Spanish poet, is the private history of each of us; life is truly 
but a dream. 

To us it appears that Fichte was the more consistent of the 
two thinkers, and although Kantism has become fashionable 
both in Germany and England with many who would repudiate 
the doctrines of the great Egoist, we believe it is sentiment and 
regard for the exigencies of philosophical decorum, rather than 
logic, which makes them stop before the half-drawn inferences. 
Starting with the modest personal capital of the Ego, Fichte 
courageously accepts unlimited liability, and pledges himself 
to the contract of constructing the entire universe. The attempt 
is certainly ingenious. By a clever though sophistical appli- 
cation of the principle of identity to the intrinsic tendency of 
the Ego to evolve itself, he gradually builds up the entire world. 
He distinguishes between an Absolute and an Empirical 
Ego, and endeavours by multiplication of the latter to account 
for plurality of minds. The physical world around us, the revo- 
lution of the heavens, the history of the human race are mere 
illusions of the Ego purus experiencing its own limitations. 
With a heroism truly amazing, Fichte marches resolutely 
forward, undaunted by the claims of logic, science, or good 
sense, until his omnivorous Ego has swallowed up all existing 
reality. He was accused of Atheism in 1799 and dismissed from 
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the University of Jena, where he had been Professor for some 
years. Practically the outcome of his philosophy is a system 
of idealistic Pantheism, in which there is no room for a personal 
God. Fichte had few complete adherents, though indirectly 
through Schelling, and other partial followers, his doctrines had 
considerable influence on the subsequent course of German 
thought. 

Schelling was born in the year 1775, and at the age of seven- 
teen he took his M.A. degree, publishing at the same time two 
very erudite articles on theological and philosophical subjects. 
Having passed through various stages of metaphysical belief, 
he died in 1854, expressing serious doubt as to the validity of 
any of the systems which he had successively evolved. He 
first adopted a modified form of Fichte’s doctrines, then inclined 
towards some of the earlier neoplatonic theories, afterwards to 
the mysticism of Boehme, and finally accepted a half-realistic 
half-idealistic Pantheism founded on Spinozism. 

The third and by far the most influential of the triumvirate 
was Hegel. A fellow-student of Schelling and acted upon by 
his views, as well as by those of Fichte, he represents the zenith 
of idealistic Pantheism. 

We must postpone until our next number our account of 
his teaching and of the influence he has exercised on the sub- 
sequent history of philosophical speculation. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

SINCE the earliest days of Don Carbonaro, and especially 
through Pius the Ninth’s long pontificate, the secret sects and 
other anti-Catholic bodies have maintained a special corps of 
spies at the Court of Rome, whose business it has been to 
supply the Jewish and Masonic Press of Europe with such 
choice bits of news as might best serve the purpose of the 
enemies of the Holy See. The intelligent fidelity to orders, 
the exquisite indifference to truthfulness, and dexterous in- 
genuity with which these duties have been generally executed, 
rival the best performances of those notorious de/atores who 
were the scourge of Roman society in the worst years of the 
Pagan Empire. 

The foreign and domestic policy of the Pope, as temporal 
Sovereign, has been the favourite subject of “report” and 
informazioni of these agents, as his temporal powers and 
revenues have been the objects of attack, which have best 
repaid the efforts of his enemies at all times from the material 
point of view, which is peculiarly theirs. And among the 
accusations published by the anti-Papal Press to throw dis- 
credit on the Papal Government, no one has been more 
ingenious or more plausible or more generally credited than the 
zealously repeated statement that the policy of the Holy See 
towards the Italian Liberals has been a policy of volta-faccia. 

The history of Pius the Ninth’s reign might seem to give 
some colour to the accusation, if read carelessly. It is the 
history of thirty-two years of social and political agitation 
that continually endangered his security, thirty-two years of 
false lights and false glories that must have shone upon him 
sometimes with a terrible power of temptation. It is the 
history of a thirty-two years’ battle against fraud and violence 
for the principles of order and authority, during which Pius 
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the Ninth never wavered, never compromised those principles, 
and never once lost sight of the essential issues of the contest. 

The history of the eighty-six years of Pius the Ninth’s life, 
from May 13, 1792, to February 7, 1878, contains almost the 
whole history of that open repudiation of those principles of 
order and authority, which we call the Revolution. But the 
preparation for those overt acts of insurrection, the period of 
revolutionary incubation, dates from far back; and it is more 
the province of the psychologist than of the historian to trace 
its causes to their origin. Although we may excuse ourselves 
“ftom such deep search, however, we ought not to pass the 
working of those causes, in the later stages of their action, 
without notice. From the beginning, we shall find an anti- 
Christian, anti-Papal principle at work in them. 

Three hundred years before the great catastrophe in France, 
we find them acting in the Pagan renaissance in Italy. We all 
know well that in the fifteenth century there was a coincidence 
of two events of immeasurable historical importance, due in each 
instance to the birth of a new culture, the quickening of intel- 
lectual activities in new directions, in an age of larger ease 
and rest and leisure after ten centuries of political convulsion. 
We know that these events were the reawakening of a taste for 
Pagan forms of thought expressed in literature and art, and the 
almost simultaneous invention of moveable type-printing. An 
immense and rapidly-increasing wish and taste for learning 
were at once the cause and the result of these events; and an 
unprecedented extension of learning among the populations 
followed them. 

Modern physical science may be said to have been unborn 
at that time; Christian polite literature had only made begin- 
nings, great beginnings certainly illustrated by the genius of 
Dante and Petrarch, but not yet recognized as great. Moreover 
the quantity of this new literature was limited; it was in- 
sufficient to furnish intellectual food to the new millions greedy 
to profit by this sudden dissemination of cheap reading. By 
far the greater part of the newly-printed humane literature 
was classic Latin and Greek of the old Pagan writers; in other 
words, it was Pagan literature, and by its universal dissemi- 
nation and cultivation, the taste and the morality of the fifteenth 
century were paganized. This great reflux of pagan culture 
and of Pagan thought was the most formidable enemy of 
Christianity and Christian institutions in that century; and the 
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Paganism of the modern Revolution is to no small extent 
its outcome. Society remained much more than nominally 
Christian in the fifteenth century—it is even more than 
nominally Christian in the France of our day; but the evident 
superiority of classic authors in elegance and refinement of 
diction and of thought, lessened the reverence for the Christian 
writers, and with the relaxation of Christian morality, the very 
hold of Christian faith upon the intellect of the lettered classes 
was seriously weakened. 

The century which was illustrated by these events, gave 
birth to Niccolo Macchiavelli, a statesman and author whose 
ingenious sophistries became potent, and perhaps most potent 
in diffusing the neo-paganism and in undermining every honest 
principle which had distinguished the most noble even among 
ancient Pagan princes. Niccolo Macchiavelli did not hesitate 
to teach that Christianity was the cause of national decadence ; 
that repression, subjection, and direction of the Christian Church 
was the first duty of king-craft and government, a necessary 
measure of self-preservation. Certainly he was not the author 
of this mistaken policy, already boldly practised by ambitious 
Ghibelline princes in the middle ages. The origin of that policy 
and of the entire revolutionary movement are identical; and 
if we made deep search, we should no doubt find it embodied, 
full-grown and vigorous, in that world-old intolerance of control, 
of which we need not recall the myriad instances, in that 
ambition of the anointed prince, the delegate, to be inde- 
pendent of the universal over-lord, the supreme authority, by 
which he is delegated. But the hardy formulation of the theory, 
the assumption of a kind of spiritual censorship by lay-Catholic 
princes, the modern form of persecution of the Christian Church, 
may be said to date from the dissemination of Niccolo Macchia- 
velli's teaching and especially of his notorious book, Del 
Principe, by the newly-discovered art of moveable type-printing. 
Not only Catherine de’ Medici and the Tuscan dynasty of 
Medici, were formed in this school, but Louis the Fourteenth 
and Louis the Fifteenth of France, and all the crowned usurpers 
of absolutism, modernized adaptation of the irresponsible 
imperium of the deified Caesars of antiquity. The epoch that 
produced Niccolo Macchiavelli and the Medici was natural 
parent also to the epoch that produced Voltaire, Frederick the 
Great, and Joseph the Second, Emperor of the Romans. 

But the invention of the art of printing did not make reading 
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easy, enlarge the range of study, and quicken the development of 
thought in royal palaces, in ministerial cabinets, and in great 
lords’ castles only; it disseminated knowledge good or bad, 
in ever-widening circles, down among the populations of the 
cities and the boroughs, putting it within reach of every man 
who could buy or borrow printed books. And with this Pagan 
learning, scepticism and impatience of the Christian law worked 
their way through all classes of society, and impregnated minds 
ripe for their absorption. In the reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
of England, of Louis the Fourteenth, of Frederick the Great, 
“and Joseph the Second, the Church was almost extirpated in 
the British Islands and some parts of Prussia, and fettered and 
reduced to a position of subserviency to the Crown in France, 
and Austria, and in Tuscany. 

Irresponsible and absolute authority was thus acquired by 
the ruler; but the difference between royal irresponsibility and 
royal tyranny is rarely strongly marked; human imperfection 
and perversity, whether of autocratic princes or of autocratic 
mobs, require discipline and government; no fallible man or 
fallible society is fit for absolute independence, they must have 
a superior, they must act under orders, there must be a high 
tribunal of appeal against them. This high tribunal had been 
found in the Apostolic See, the representative of justice, 
equity, and wisdom; and from the foundation of the Christian 
State, through the middle ages throughout Christendom, this 
ultimate appeal to Rome had been acknowledged, and with 
greater or less consistency respected. When this religious 
court of final international arbitration had been discredited, 
submerged by the returning tide of Pagan thought and Pagan 
Czsarism, the people found themselves the victims of a crushing 
tyranny strange to the annals of the feudal system, and hitherto 
unknown to the history of Christian nations. Imperial irre- 
sponsibility was jealous of the smallest liberty, ecclesiastical or 
popular, the slightest real privilege, that might limit or restrain 
the plenitude of absolute authority; the nobility were cheated 
of their historic jurisdiction by a show of class immunities, 
and lured away from their feudal estates by the seductions 
of a brilliant Court; the towns were stripped of immemorial 
municipal prerogatives, and the corporate charters of the ancient 
guilds were cancelled; the poor became the rich man’s beasts 
of burden, because the jurisdiction being taken from the Church, 
its prestige being diminished and its hold upon the individual 
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intellect relaxed by the revival of zxsthetic paganism, the rich, 
too, became irresponsible except personally to their Sovereign, 
and because the semi-Pagan Sovereign set cheap value on the 
sweat and blood and life-breath of a simple tiller of the soil or 
artisan. 

But the great impulse given by the discovery of moveable 
type-printing, and the great influence of the revived dead 
languages and studies, continued spreading in the cities and 
reanimating them, and at last, in one way or another, reached 
the beasts of toil, the tiller and the artisan, with other stirrings 
of thought there among the mistrable and oppressed, and with 
sequences and issues different from those effected in the cabinets 
of the rich and powerful. The Revolution does not allow us to 
forget its history, or anything belonging to it, in these days. 
But for the sake of clearness, even at the risk of a momentary 
digression, we must again glance at the well-read opening pages 
of its chronicle. The starveling sons of poor men in the Univer- 
sities read, in their classical reprints, of the republic, of sovereign 
rights inherent in the people, of patriotism, and of Harmodius, 
Aristogeiton, and the Bruti, of conspiracy, assassination, and 
revolt exalted toa duty, sanctified by patriotic motive. The heart- 
less tyranny of neo-pagan rule was unendurable ; the sanctions 
of the Church, the ban and interdict, had lost their efficacy ; 
the want of a tribunal of appeal against oppression was im- 
perative ; the lower classes, learning now from pagan masters, 
usurped the old place of the Church, made themselves a 
supreme tribunal, and the excommunication, as an eloquent 
historian has expressed it, was replaced by a death-sentence. 

The old Christian trade-guilds had been suppressed by 
arbitrary power, and were not reconstituted. But the disaffected 
found efficient means to band themselves together and combine 
their forces ; the guilds were superseded by anti-Catholic and 
anti-Christian secret sects. Such a society, founded many 
centuries before in England, that of the Freemasons, was intro- 
duced in France and Germany and Portugal, and quickly spread 
through Western Europe; the revolutionary sect of the ///u- 
minati was founded by Professor Weisshaupt, in Bavaria. The 
ultimate aim of these sects was to deprive both Church and 
Crown of their authority, and place all power in the hands of a 
democracy ; many smaller societies, some of old, some of late, 
formation, fraternized and worked with them. The aim of all of 
them was not so much the immediate subversion of a monarchic 
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form of government, and Catholic form of worship; they 
wished to change the substance, but were not averse to leaving 
the semblance; having broken down the real authority, the 
essential part of each, they were not unwilling to leave the rest 
to be a work of time. The societies of the Freemasons and the 
Tilluminati were not only secret in respect of what may be 
called their external organization, in respect of obeying laws 
and using signs unknown to persons not initiated in their mys- 
teries, and holding their deliberative meetings with closed doors ; 
there was mystery within the mystery, there was what may be 
called an internal secret organization, beside the grades and 
ranks and dignities known to all the affiliated, and in many 
cases to the public; in all the most important action of these 
sects, the sectaries obeyed words of command from unknown 
chiefs, whose personality was hidden by the closest secresy. 
This sort of obscurantism acted as a magnetic force on feeble 
minds, and very many persons, drawn by that attraction, were 
added to the roll-call of the sect, increasing its material 
resources. The affiliated bound themselves not to divulge the 
secrets of their society or disobey its chiefs, on pain of death, a 
pain inflicted summarily on the indiscreet and disobedient. 

The plan of campaign of the Freemasons and the //uminati 
was dishonest. They came into the field beneath a friendly 
flag, and they fought underground; they professed to strengthen 
while they sapped and undermined. They obtained the 
patronage of princes, they initiated chancellors and ministers, 
and gave them dignities and posts of nominal authority. Joseph 
the Second, of the holy Roman Empire, protected them ; his 
Minister, Von Kaunitz, was an adept of the sect; he and his 
royal and imperial master drove the Jesuits out of Austria, and 
intended in the end a complete suppression of all conventual 
orders ; they introduced compulsory education of the masses 
with a view of breaking up the Church’s influence, and uprooting 
faith among the populace ; an expectation which deceived them, 
since Austria, with its educated masses, is not the least Catholic 
or least monarchical among the European nations. At the 
same time the Bavarian Minister, Montgelas, was an adept of 
the //uminati, Campomanés in Spain, Pombal in Portugal, 
Tanucci at Naples, and Felino in the Duchy of Parma, were 
affiliated, or lent their protection to the secret sects. The Papal 
Nuncio at Vienna, Cardinal Caprera, found means at this time 
to inform himself of the interior organization and aims of these 
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societies, discovered and announced at Rome the affiliation of 
Montgelas to the //uminati, but deceived by the plausibleness 
of Von Kaunitz, did not suspect his intimate connection with 
them. 

The first attacks of these societies, on temporal and spiritual 
authority, were equally insidious; they nursed apostasy and 
schism, deism, pantheism, and Jansenism, secretly; and lent 
support to a more specious indirect attack on the supremacy of 
the Holy See, in the attempted usurpation of a partial independ- 
ence by State churches, an attack led by the Gallican episcopate 
of France. The Roman Curia was not deceived by these 
Masonic ruses. Sentence was not hastily pronounced, but as 
time passed, and the nature and subversive influence of the 
Masonic sect became apparent, it was inevitable that the Apos- 
tolic See, judging it by its fruits and its unlawful constitution, 
should publicly denounce it as a criminal association, not less 
pernicious to the interests of Christianity than to those of civil 
society. On April 24, 1738, Clement the Twelfth condemned it 
in his Apostolic constitution /z Eminenti, and excommunicated 
its adepts in Spain and Portugal ; since which time, it has been 
denounced by seven Popes, Benedict the Fourteenth, Pius the 
Seventh, Leo the Twelfth, Pius the Eighth, Gregory the Six- 
teenth, Pius the Ninth, and Leo the Thirteenth. 

The heathen Czsarism of Louis the Fourteenth, the heathen 
debauchery of his successor, the Gallicanism and _ semi- 
heathenism of a great part of the clergy, the semi-heathen 
dissipation of the nobles, their heathenish oppression of the 
people, the wide development of the Masonic sect in France, 
the very character of the French people, a sequence of 
historical events and circumstances, prepared France to be the 
theatre of the first great revolutionary outbreak. The execution 
of the miserable Damiens, who had stabbed Louis the Fifteenth 
in 1757, was made to last four hours by a series of ingeniously- 
ordered tortures and procrastinations; the agony of all the 
ruling classes when the Revolution got them in its power, was 
protracted by a frightful Nemesis through four years, with every 
circumstance of brutal savagery. The power of the Masonic 
sect, sufficient to have tempered the atrocity of this revanche 
with human mercy, or at least with some pretence of human 
equity, was. not exerted in that sense. .An amiable King, of 
spotless life, anxious to rule his people with religious justice, 
was dethroned and murdered. by his subjects ;.the nobility were 
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seized and put to death with every outrage and indignity, often 
without a form of trial ; they were outlawed ; thousands were 
massacred, men, women, and children; they were mutilated ; 
they were flayed, and their skins tanned in the great human- 
skin-tannery at Meudon, to be made into breeches for the 
sans-culottes. 

Religion was abolished with royalty and with nobility ; and 
the Gallican clergy reaped the fruits of a short-sighted policy in 
confiscation and the guillotine. The Christian forms were swept 
away; the Christian festivals, the Sunday and the weekly period 
were abolished ; the decimal system, applied first to weights and 
measures, was soon applied to time. The names of days and 
months were changed ; each tenth day was a day of rest from 
work, a festival of reason, the new deity. The Christian era 
was abolished ; time, for the French, was ordered to begin with 
the foundation of the French Republic, September 22, 1792. 
The laws were radically altered, and a blow struck at the rights 
of private property in the abolition of entail and the compulsory 
equal distribution of estates of deceased persons among all their 
children, an entire abolition of the liberty of testamentary 
disposition, was destined to be altogether fatal to the old 
Christian constitution of society in France. 

Unhappily, the influence of this convulsion was not limited 
to France. The bloodthirsty Convention was succeeded by the 
mild Directory, the Directory disappeared in the First Con- 
sulate, the First Consulate vanished in the Empire; but the 
Revolution and the doctrines of the Revolution lived, hung in 
the atmosphere like a malaria, impregnated the very thought 
and sentiment of France. An obscure adventurer, a Corsican, 
a man without a ruling principle except ambition, but with 
gigantic military, legislative, and administrative talent, an 
acceptor of the work and doctrines of the Revolution, claiming 
a lineal descent from Julius Czsar, vested himself in revolu- 
tionary purple. Napoleon was the Revolution crowned. He 
was the personification of that France— 


Glorious and blood-red, fair 
With dust of battle and death of kings, 


which a contemporary democratic poet celebrates; he codified 
the legislation of the Revolution, and with usurpation vz et 
armis, with the prestige of military glory, set his new edifice of 
the Revolution codified upon the ruins of old monarchies, and 
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left its specious doctrines, forced thus, at the cannon’s mouth, 
upon the humbled nations, to be an ineradicable social cancer in 
the body politic of every Continental State of Western Europe. 

In a succeeding article, we shall see these revolutionary 
principles carried into Italy, shall see how far they and Italian 
Liberalism are one thing, and with what justice the Italian 
Liberals accuse the Holy See of volta-faccia. 
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The Crowning of Charlemagne 
and the Creation of the Holy Roman Empire, A.D. 80a. 


AN ODE. 


I. 
Tuat God of gods the universe who made, 
Who spake, and from the void rushed forth the stars, 
He too their orbits shaped, their movements swayed, 
Wrote on their brows in shining characters : 
“ God’s flock are we; our freedom is to go 
The way His finger points, with motions swift or slow :” 
That God spake Law not less to man: He said, 
“Revere your kings; goodwill and order cherish: 
Live like Mine angels not like beasts that perish :” 
Primeval man obeyed : 
Those earlier patriarch kings were shepherds true : 
But kings arose on kings who preyed: 
From ancient wounds the blood welled forth anew 
Till rose the cry 
“One King should rule on earth: one God there 
reigns on high.” 
IL. 
Then Empires rose ; and subject kings 
Like children chidden lived in peace, 
Cowering beneath the imperial wings 
Of Assur, Babylon, Persia, Greece. 
Yet those four empires to the world 
Bequeathed not growth: the wheel round ran ; 
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The sighing vans around were whirled ; 
They stored nor wheat nor bran : 
The windy towers shadowed a barren strand : 
The sea-gales ground but the sea-sand. 
Rome rose at last : her empire stretched o’er all, 
A firmament at first—at last a pall. 
IIL. 
What changed that Empire’s good to ill ? 
Ignorance that nations shrine—like man—a Spirit ; 
That sowing to the Flesh their hope they kill, 
Renounce that spiritual crown true States inherit. 
Material good sufficed Rome's Empire old ; 
No god believing, every god it served: 
Whate’er it touched its gold hand changed to gold : 
Full-gorged it starved : 
The pampered body throve from scalp to sole ; 
But on the spirit God sent leanness and bitter dole. 
IV. 
Not less in one thing was that Empire great ; 
It gave one law to all; made earth a single State : 
A citizenship it reared in every city, 
Better than lawless freedom, fruitless fame: 
They that at home nor justice hoped, nor pity, 
Found still in Rome refuge from bonds and shame: 
Fabricius, Regulus, Scipio, fought 
For ends beyond their limit-line of thought : 
The Midland Sea shone out, man’s palace-floor ; 
Peace reigned from western Atlas to the Colchian shore. 
More late that Empire Christian was—in name : 
It slipp’d the worn skin of Materialism, 
Friendship with disanointing Faiths to claim, 
Falsehoods, not Faiths, at war with crown and chrism: 
Not David’s was its throne, but that of Saul : 
It fell :—it spurned the Chairs of Peter and of Paul. 
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v. 
Our Rome again is risen ! 
She lay for centuries three in chains of Fate 
Far down in earth’s dark prison : 
She roamed on coasts unknown, sunless and desolate 
Where frozen seas make dumb the ghost-thronged shore, 
Nor answered Priest or King who cried, “ Return once 
more !” 
First Odoacer came ; 
Theodoric next with more majestic aim : 
But still, ‘Where is she—where ? ” 
The Earth incredulous cried with ever new despair— 
Silence, astonished Lands! 
She lives! The great, true Rome among you stands! 
That Empire old was but the statue’s base : 
This day the statue’s self assumes its destined place. 


Vi. 


What functions gird this Wonder new 
That stands a-gazing on the sun ? 
This Empire’s head-elect to whom must he be true ? 
Kings have their realms each one : 
He need have none: 
His course, a glittering meteor, may have run : 
He may have lived unknown, or known to few. 
His sphere of action is the earth’s wide sphere : 
No personal ends hath he; no interests small and near. 
His first great function is to shield 
From caitiff hand Christ’s Bride ; 
From Schism, whose sword would cleave her sacred side, 
Severing God’s bond with man in Christ’s own Blood 
close sealed ; 
From Heresy whose lips 
Before them darkness spread ; 
Whose breath, to tempest swelling, would eclipse 
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Star after star, those lights which crown her queenly head. 
I saw in heaven a sign ; 
I saw a sceptre and a Man Divine : 

Beneath I saw a dragon that pursued 

A woman o’er the earth, still raging for her blood, 


VIL. 
That Emperor’s next of functions is to guard 
Justice, God’s Attribute 
Which stamps distinction prime ‘twixt man and brute, 
In each man sees God’s ward. 
God’s mercy to God’s Church belongs : 
Through it she lifts His people to His height ; 
The Emperor wields His justice; tramples wrongs ; 
Renders man’s life on earth the kingdom of the Right. 
The Emperor metes that justice among Kings :— 
Justice and Mercy are the sister wings 
On which God’s New Creation issues forth, 
New Heavens, new earth— 
Things old have passed away ; things new have come to 
birth. j 
VII. 
Not one of woman born 
Divined the sequel this great Christmas morn 
When paced Rome’s mitred Sire to where, 
That spot beside 
Where hung of old Saint Peter crucified 
The Frankish King knelt on the tomb-stone stair. 
Silent the Pontiff stood ; silent dropped down 
On that high kneeler’s brow the Imperial Crown :— 
’Twas not his work alone: his hands he raised: 
The Church o’er earth, the popular Heart at Rome 
They crowned through him a Head for Christen- 


dom : 
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The crowned one gazed 
Round him like one by sudden lightning mazed ; 
Took passively that crown ; and then resumed his prayer. 


IX. 
Darest thou to claim, base Empire of the East, 
Our Rome's supreme and universal sway, 
Tyrant yet slave that hold’st ignoble feast, 
Thy forehead brazen, and thy feet of clay, 
Far fenced from honourable war 
By mountain walls, and waves that near them 
roar ? 
To thy great Mother of the West 
What help from thee at need? Her death-cry was thy 
jest. 
To Rome a traitor in the ages past! 
To God a traitor turned Iconoclast ! 
A woman! hugs the realm she stole— 
Our Strong One hath it half, and soon will have it 
whole. 
The Chair of Peter, fixed like Fate, 
Raises a Holy Empire's Throne: 
In her celestial Unity that mate 
Terrestrial imaged sees its own ! 
The Pontiff’s mitre and the Imperial globe 
Are one; not one as was that “Seamless Robe” ; 
But one as two great powers in one accord ; 
Two servants of one Saviour Lord. 


% 

The Frank was chosen not the Goth, 
Though potent both ; 

Though widelier far the Gothic race was spread ; 
At times for Rome had bled ; 


1 The Empress Irene. 
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To politic wisdom had an earlier claim ; 
Earlier professed the Christian name. 
Tell us, High-favoured, what was that which won 
The birthright for the younger son ? 
The Frank long since had shown his right to rule : 
Our Charles it was who smote that Idol, Irminsil ; 
Yea, though that Idol centuries eight had cried, 
“Twas here that Varus with his Romans died.” 
The Goth was Arian: Christ, if less than God, 
Had only earlier raised the Arabian Prophet’s Rod. 
—What mean those silver trumpets in mine ears 
Blown from the summits of St. Peter's fane ? 
They mean not mad ambitions, widows’ tears : 
They mean the warbling of celestial spheres 
Echoed in earth’s glad strain ; 
The Jubilee 
Of every race and order and degree, 
The Kingdom of the Just; the God-Man’s endless reign. 


XI. 
Rise then, thou chief of Empires and the last ; 
Later there can be none. 
Rise, frst of Empires, since the whole world’s past 
In thee lives on! 
Ride forth, God’s Warrior, armed with God’s com- 
mand 
To chase the great Brand-Wielder with the brand 
To the Asian deserts back, and wastes of burning sand. 
Within a century from the Impostor’s death 
Past Mecca’s gates the fiery flood had rolled 
In ruin o'er the Church’s land of gold: 
Bethlehem and Nazareth 
The Sepulchre of Christ, were hers no more : 
The Alexandrian Empire, Egypt hoar, 
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The gem-crowned realms that held the South in fee 
Dazzling the Afric limits of the Midland Sea 
Were lost : Iberia followed : trembled Gaul : 

And Arab Horse were seen from Rome’s eternal wall. 
Islam shall die! the Faith shall burst its chain! 
Who smote the turbaned host on Poitier’s plain ? 
Charles Martel, grand-sire of our Charlemagne ! 
Not East and South alone! To Christ give thou 

Those northern shores whereon ne'er grated Roman 

prow. 

Show thou how great a thing Empire may be 
When founded not on sanctities down-trod, 

When not on greed and guilt 

Ingloriously up-built, 
But reared to be a fortress of the free, 

A temple for our God. 

AUBREY DE VERE. 








The Characteristics of the Horse. 
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ROAMING among the palms, screw-pines, and tree-ferns, in the 
warm epoch which succeeded the chalk era, we find the earliest 
form of the’ horse, along with creatures larger than oxen, with 
feet and teeth like the elephant, and having a resemblance to 
the tapir and the bear, fitted both for carnivorous and vegetable 
food. Among the extinct animals of this period were some true 
vegetarians, having points similar to the rhinocerus, the horse, 
and the tapir; others, half pigs and half antelopes, were two- 
toed; there was also a smaller animal, which was the true 
ancestor of our horse, it was about the size of a fox, and had 
five toes on the front feet and two behind. It is among the 
three-toed group that the history of the horse can be best 
traced. It is a curious fact that the only surviving wild animals 
of the horse species are the zebra, quagga, and ass of Asia and 
Africa, though the fossil remains of their tiny ancestor are only 
to be found in America, where they first appeared, smaller than 
Shetland ponies. They had four horn-covered toes on their 
front feet with indications of a fifth, and three toes on the hind 
ones. In America during succeeding ages a species was seen 
with three toes on all the feet and a trace of a fourth on the 
front feet. At this stage they crossed over into Europe, and at 
length a larger species appeared with three toes of equal size. 
Then another step and a more highly organized species follows, 
having the middle toe large and long, covered with a strong 
horny hoof, with the two smaller ones raised off the ground. By- 
and-bye a further change is seen, when the side toes are mere 
splints. Lastly, about the period of the creation of man, came 
into existence the immediate ancestors of our horse—swift 
animals with true horse hoofs—one large hoof covering the 
broad middle toe. That which we call a horse’s knee is in fact 
the wrist ; just below it may be found the two small splints 
beneath the skin which run down the bone of the hand, and the 
long middle toe or finger, with its three joints, form what we 
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term the foot. That they belong to the three-toed species is 
shown by these remains of the last toes—the splints. Moreover, 
while these changes in the toes were taking place, the space 
between the front teeth and the molar teeth was gradually 
increased to the wider void now seen in the mouth of the horse. 
At the same time the chief bone of the fore leg was enlarged 
and the other bone was joined to it, the same change taking 
place in the hind leg. While the body was gradually growing 
larger, the brain in the front of the head increased in succeeding 
generations, till at length this firmly-built swift-footed animal, 
with its long slender legs, fixed upon a strong jointed toe 
(having its last joint broadened into a sort of pad covered with 
a thick nail), reached its perfection. It is a remarkable fact that 
while the species branched into different tribes—the asses, zebras, 
and quaggas in the Eastern Continent, it became so entirely 
extinct in America that, until the fossil remains were discovered, 
it was believed that they had not existed in that country till 
introduced by the Spaniards. The thin sharp long face, the 
flashing eye, the restless ear and quivering lips, the broad hoof, 
the elastic tread, the wide chest, the firm high shoulder and the 
vigorous haunch, with the flat tendinous leg, the starting veins, 
all palpitating through the skin, and the fiery impulse, per- 
vading every limb and tissue, as it were a vital spirit of power 
and speed, eager and tremulous, are the attributes of high 
breeding in this beautiful animal. 

Strangely enough, the mouth of the horse seems to have 
been formed for the bit by which he is controlled, for corres- 
ponding with each angle of the mouth is the space between the 
teeth, where it lodges with ease. The front teeth—six in 
number in each jaw—which begin to appear when the colt is a 
fortnight old, are hollowed into a groove at the top, or crown. 
The two middle ones are shed and replaced at the age of three 
and a half, the two next at four and a half, and the outside 
couple, called the corner teeth, between seven and eight. As 
their age increases the grooves become effaced, and the tops of 
the teeth more triangular. The males have two small canine 
teeth in the upper jaw, and sometimes two in the lower, but the 
females have none ; they appear in his fourth year, and remain 
till he reaches his seventh. At the age of ten they begin to 
loosen and expose their roots. They have also six grinders on 
each side of each jaw with flat crowns, and the plates of enamel 
which surrounded the dental substance appear in them like four 
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crescents. Horses live about thirty years; in old age their 
mastication becomes difficult, they grow thin, and ought to 
have their food bruised or cooked for them. They are vege- 
tarians and live chiefly on dried grasses and grains; they are 
also very fond of the niceties which are bestowed on pets, such 
as apples, cakes, and sugar. They have no objection to animal 
food, and it has occasionally been given to them when obliged 
to undergo any extraordinary exertion, but it excites them 
considerably, and if injudiciously used renders them uncon- 
trollable. They will also drink strong ale, and when mixed 
with oatmeal gruel it often proves an excellent restorative after 
any unusual strain upon their powers. 

On the steppes of Tartary, the prairies of North and South 
America, and the great plains of Africa, large herds of horses 
still run wild, leading a joyous life, galloping and frolicking over 
the plains in troops of several hundreds, subdivided into smaller 
troops, each herd led by a stallion, who acts as sentinel and 
directs their movements. At the approach of wolves or bears 
they throw themselves into a circle, putting the weakest with 
the foals in the middle, while the strongest range on the outside. 
In fighting, horses either raise themselves on their hind feet and 
bring down the fore feet on the enemy with great force, or, 
wheeling about kick violently with the hind feet. In this way 
the sultan stallion who leads the party generally meets the foe 
and tries to strike him down; should he, however, be van- 
quished, another stallion steps instantly forth and becomes the 
champion. When the stallions decide to charge upon the 
enemy in a body, no troop of wolves dare encounter them. 
The males often have fierce contests for the supremacy, and 
when unsuccessful they are driven off to a solitary life. 

The horse is not so intelligent as the larger carnivora, though 
it ranks in this respect decidedly above that of any ruminant or 
other herbivorous quadruped. Its emotional life is most remark- 
able, in consequence of which it undergoes sudden transforma- 
tions under a horse-tamer. A few years ago Mr. Rarey 
astonished the world with his marvellous power over horses. 
The very wildest of them, which had been like mere savage 
beasts, became as enthusiastically devoted to him as loyal 
subjects to their king. Of those brought to him, some had 
thrown their riders, trampled on them, or torn them with 
their teeth, and were given up as utterly hopeless, only 
allowed to live for the sake of their spiendid form and 
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appearance. Yet even these yielded themselves to him like 
playful kittens to a little child. There was, for instance, 
a magnificent animal, a soldier's horse, which stood chief 
among all these terrible brutes. It was like the demoniac 
living among the tombs whom no: man could tame. Its 
name was Cruiser, but it was commonly called Savage. 
However, Rarey undertook to subdue it, and, in spite of all 
warnings of the risks he ran, had it turned loose in its stall ; then 
without fear, and with the calm dignity of true magnanimity, 
he began his taming work. The extraordinary sight of his 
perfect love produced in the mind of Savage an altogether new 
emotion. What had it to fear in him? Tamer and horse gazed 
at each other—their eyes met and spoke, the man’s of his deep 
love and sympathy, the horse’s of losing fear, till the latter 
began to have full confidence in the man; the arms of their 
hearts met, as it were, and clasped. At length Savage gently 
lay down at Mr. Rarey’s bidding, and he lay down on it, like a 
fond child leaning on his big brave dog. 

No language can describe the intensity and entireness with 
which these two, from that moment, trusted one another. The 
soldiers immediately gave the animal a new name—they called it 
Darling! The word was wrung from them as, through tears of 
pure manly joy, they saw the very same kind of power binding 
those two which bound themselves to their own darlings, and 
their darlings to them. . The name sprang to their lips un- 
consciously, and some of them were heard to say, with more 
feeling than they cared to show, and for want of some more 
appropriate expression, “ God bless the brute!” And from that 
day the spirit, or emotional life of the creature underwent a 
complete change. God who gave to man dominion over the 
animal world, gave to him not only a ruling intellect, but greater 
power of love, as was pre-eminently exemplified in St. Francis 
d’Assisi, St. Anthony of Padua, and other saints who wore the 
crown of love upon their brow, the animals yielding to this 
charm, gave to them confidence and affection. Would that all 
would rule in the kingdom of the heart rather than that of the 
lash. A tender-hearted driver of a dray was heard to say not 
long ago, “ This horse would pull till it pulled down St. Paul’s if 
I told it to.” That driver was a true king in his own little 
kingdom, and he had a right loyal subject. The wonderful 
results of Rarey have been repeated more or less successfully by 
many others. There are no animals that more decidedly take 
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their character from their early masters. Under kind training 
their admirable qualities are brought out, their fierceness 
changed into courage, their wild actions turned into play, and 
under such influence their sagacity and attachment is developed 
to a degree only surpassed by the dog. And on the contrary, 
most of their so-called vices may be traced to their early 
training. An experienced cavalry officer declared that he did 
not fear the most vicious horse, and would easily cure it. When 
asked as to his mode of treatment, he answered : “ Always by 
mild and gentle measures and forbearing patience. If you whip 
them, you make them bad tempered and vicious, but steady 
kindness and occasional humouring, as far as was safe, with a 
hard run now and then to let their spirit exhaust itself, con- 
stituted the most successful system.” Horses which have been 
under the control of various persons indiscriminately, and whose 
natural sensibility has become blunted, obey very indifferently, 
while those which have known but one master recognize only 
him, and are apt to refuse obedience to every other individual. 

Another remarkable emotional trait of the horse is its 
liability to be overwhelmed by a feeling of terror so as to lose 
control of all the other mental faculties. It is perhaps the only 
animal which through the influence of fear is carried away and 
becomes actuated by an uncontrollable maddening desire to run, 
so that at that moment, as he dashes on to his destruction, no 
obstacle, not even a stone wall, can turn him from his course. 
Moreover, when a horse bolts from sudden fright, its companion 
receives the impetus, and they plunge on together with wildest 
speed. Even the most tractable horse becomes infected, if 
placed with one of opposite character. 

There are five noble races of Arabian horses, among which 
the Kohlan is perhaps the most celebrated for its beauty, good 
temper, courage, memory, and remarkable intelligence. 

The attachment of their masters to them is well known. 
They are treated with every kindness, and most indignant are 
their owners when they see any attempt to manage any horse 
by means of the whip. Lamartine gives an interesting and 
highly characteristic account of an Arab chief and his horse. 
He and his tribe being attacked by a Pasha of Acre, many 
were killed and the rest were bound with cords. Among them 
was this chief, Abou el Marek, who was taken to Acre and at 
the door of the tent was bound hand and foot. Unable to sleep, 
from the pain of his wounds, and hearing his own horse, which 
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was picketed at a short distance, sorrowfully neighing, wishing 
to cares$’ him for the last time, he dragged himself up to him, 
and exclaimed: “ Poor friend! What wilt thou do among the 
Turks? Thou wilt be shut up under the roof of a khan. No 
longer will the women and children of the tent bring thee 
barley or camel’s milk, no longer wilt thou gallop free as the 
wind in the desert. But, no, if I am to bea slave, at least thou 
shalt go free. Return to our tent, tell my wife that she will see 
Abou no more. Put thy head into our tent and lick the hands 
of my beloved childen.” Having thus spoken he hastened to 
undo with his teeth the fetters which bound his favourite and 
set him free. But the devoted steed, on finding himself at 
liberty, instead of galloping away to the desert, bent his head 
over his master and seeing him in fetters prostrate on the 
ground, grasped his clothes gently between his teeth, and 
lifting him up, set off at full speed, onward he went, never 
resting till he reached the beloved tent in the mountains of 
Arabia. Arrived safely there, he had no sooner laid his master 
down at the feet of the astonished wife and children, than he 
dropped down dead from sheer exhaustion. The whole tribe 
mourned the faithful animal, and his generous conduct is still 
frequently mentioned by the Arabs of Jericho. 

The beauty and superiority of English horses taken as a 
whole have been generally acknowledged, their speed, their 
strength, their long journeys, and their astonishing leaps are 
well known. Mrs. Lee gives a curious instance of the latter in 
a clever hunter of her father’s, who after dinner on one occasion 
summed up his favourite’s wonderful abilities by declaring that 
she would at his bidding jump over the dining-table, which was 
then set for twenty persons. Doubts were expressed by the 
company, bets were taken, and to prove his words the animal 
was brought in. The table was glittering with lamps, glass and 
silver, the chairs were pushed under the table, and her father 
mounted and cried,“ On Nanno!” whereupon the docile creature 
poised herself on her hind legs, stretched out her neck, as if to 
measure the distance, and cleared the whole, without any other 
misadventure than that of imprinting the marks of her hoofs on 
the carpet. 

The horse neighs and snorts with delight when it rejoins its 
companion and gives unmistakeable signs of joy, at the sight of a 
loved master or mistress, though the expression of pain is still 
more marked, as it is seen to shed tears when violently excited 
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or suffering. By the force of sympathy the spirit of emulation 
is evoked, so that the horse puts forth its utmost speed and 
strength at the voice of its master and bows its head and curves 
its neck to receive the caresses it has earned. Its hearing is 
remarkably acute, as it hears sounds long before the rider can 
perceive an animal or human being in the distance. The 
carrier horses in Switzerland hear the fall of an avalanche, 
and warn their masters of the danger by their terror and by 
refusing to advance, or even by turning resolutely in an opposite 
direction. 

The memory of the horse is remarkably good. The news- 
man of a provincial paper was in the habit of supplying the 
journal to two customers on alternate weeks, who shared it 
between them. His horse became so accustomed to this regu- 
lation that he soon learnt to stop at the door of the customer 
whose turn it was to take in the paper, although the parties to 
this arrangement lived two miles apart and in different direc- 
tions, making no mistake for several years. 

Mr. Strickland tells of a mare blind of one eye, who at the 
age of ten had her first foal; she so frequently trod upon it or 
knocked it over, when it happened to be on the blind side of her, 
that it died when it was three months old. The next year she 
had another foal and it was expected the same result would 
follow. But no, from the day it was born she never moved 
in the stall without looking round to see where the foal was, 
and she never trod upon it or injured it in any way. Neither 
reason nor instinct taught her that she was killing her first foal ; 
her care for the second was the result of memory and thought, 
after the first was dead. 

In sagacity horses are only inferior to dogs. Horses are 
known to pump water when requiring it. A horse near Leeds 
was kept in a paddock, where a pump with a tub under it stood 
in a corner. Sometimes the careless groom forgot to fill the tub, 
and the poor animal was left without water. But he had noticed 
how water was procured, and when the trough was empty he 
was seen to take the pump-handle in his mouth and work it 
with his head, till he had obtained as much as he wanted. In 
another case, where there were several horses in the pasture, 
the other horses, when they wanted to drink, would, if they 
found their trough empty, tease their companion who knew 
how to pump, get round him, and bite and kick him and neigh 
angrily till he pumped some water for them. 
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A cart-horse having been driven from a farmyard to the 
neighbouring brook one winter morning, found the water frozen 
over. He stamped away for some time with his fore-feet, but 
was unable to break the ice. Finding this, he brought a com- 
panion, and the two standing side by side made their hoofs 
descend together and thus broke through the ice and soon 
satisfied their thirst. A vicious horse belonging to Mr. 
Fleming, while being roughly groomed, used frequently to 
throw a ball of wood attached to his halter at the stable-boy. 
He did this by bending his fetlock and jamming the ball 
between the postern and the leg, then throwing it backwards 
with great force. Mr. Romanes had a horse who was very 
clever at slipping his halter when the coachman had gone to 
bed. He would then draw out the two sticks in the pipe of the 
oat-bin, so as to let all the oats run down upon the stable floor. 
No doubt he had noticed that this was how the coachman 
obtained the oats, and therefore followed his example. On 
other occasions he used to turn the water-tap to procure a 
drink and pull the window cord to open the window on hot 
nights. The following extraordinary case of sagacity in a 
Shetland pony in Orkney is well authenticated. W. Sinclair, 
of Holm, imported one of these little ponies and had it shod 
for the first time by the village blacksmith. One day shortly 
after, the latter, whose smithy is a long distance from Mr. 
Sinclair’s house, was surprised to see the pony walking up to 
him without halter. Thinking it had strayed from home he 
drove it off and threw stones after it. But he had hardly got 
fairly to work again, when the pony’s head appeared once more 
at his door. On stepping out to drive the little creature away 
he noticed the pony’s feet and saw that one of its shoes had 
been lost. He set to work to make another, which he put on 
and then waited to see what it would do. It looked at the 
blacksmith, as if asking whether he had finished, pawed once 
or twice to see if the newly-shod foot was comfortable, then 
with a pleased neigh, tossed its head and started homewards 
at a brisk trot. The owner was not a little surprised to see it 
return home that evening duly shod, and not till he called at 
the smithy a few days afterwards did he hear of his pony’s 
sagacity. A Welsh cob pony belonging to Mr. Goodbehere 
was often put into a shed partly closed at the front by a gate 
which was fastened by a bolt inside and a drop latch outside. 
The pony, who could put his head and neck over the gate, but 
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could not reach the outside latch, was continually found loose 
in the yard. It was watched and seen to push back the inside 
bolt and then neigh until a donkey, who had the run of the 
yard and an adjoining paddock, came and pushed up the 
outside latch with his nose and set his friend at liberty, when 
the two trotted off happily together. 

Horses often form strong friendships with other animals. A 
fine hunter was much attached to a greyhound which slept with 
him in the stable and generally accompanied him when taken 
out for exercise; when the greyhound set off with his master 
for a walk, the horse would look over his shoulder and neigh, 
as if to say, “Let me go also,” and on his return received him 
with an unmistakeable neigh of welcome, upon which the dog 
would lick the horse’s nose, and the latter in return would 
gently scratch his back with his teeth. One day the groom 
having as usual taken the horse out for exercise followed by 
the greyhound, which was attacked by a savage dog and 
brought to the ground, the horse on seeing this threw back his 
ears, broke from the groom, and rushing at the strange dog, 
seized him by the back with his teeth and soon made him 
quit his hold, shaking him till a piece of his skin gave way, 
and the offender was thankful to escape from a foe who 
punished him so severely. 

Mr. Smiles, in his Lzfe of Rennie, gives an amusing instance 
of a horse called Jack, whose business was to draw the stone 
trucks along the tramway during the erection of Waterloo 
Bridge. Near at hand was a beer-shop frequented by the 
navvies and carters; Jack’s driver, Tom—an honest fellow 
and very kind to Jack—was too fond of spending his time 
there. Jack, though rather skittish, got accustomed to his 
master’s habits, and waited patiently till the employer startled 
Tom into activity. He being absent, however, one day, Tom 
took so long a spell at the ale that Jack’s patience was ex- 
hausted and he became restive, and the trace-fastenings being 
long enough, the sagacious animal put his head inside the 
beer-house door, and seizing the astonished man by the collar 
with his teeth, dragged him out to his duty at the truck, to 
the amazement of his comrades. Affectionate sagacity has 
been manifested in some remarkable instances by the rescue 
and preservation of human life. A horse belonging to a 
farmer at Toronto, Ontario, was grazing in a field near a 
plank bridge when the farmer’s wife, who had been very kind 
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to him, fell over into a deep swift flowing stream ; the devoted 
horse hearing her screams ran to the spot, and held her up with 
his teeth till assistance arrived, thus saving her life. Cart-horses, 
though comparatively clumsy in appearance, show as much 
affectionate forethought as their more gracefully formed kin- 
dred. A carter in Fifeshire had an old horse, which was 
as familiar with his children as a dog might have been. When 
they ran about between his legs he would not move lest he 
should hurt them. Once when dragging a loaded cart through 
a narrow lane near the village, a young child (not one of his 
master’s), who was playing on the road heedlessly, ran before 
the waggon, and had it not been for him would have been 
certainly crushed by the wheels. But on seeing the child the 
good old horse took it up by its clothes with his teeth, carried 
it a few yards, and carefully placed it by the roadside, then 
moving slowly on, looked back occasionally, as if to see that 
the child was not again endangered by the cart-wheels. In 
the county of Limerick, a few years ago, several horses which 
were pastured in a field, broke bounds and found themselves 
in a narrow lane, and on they galloped helter-skelter at full 
speed, snorting and tossing their manes in the enjoyment of 
their freedom, greatly to the alarm of some children who were 
playing in the lane. The children all scrambled up the bank 
and hid themselves in the bushes, except one poor little boy, 
who fell down on his face and lay screaming in the middle of 
the road. On came the horses, till the leader of the troop saw 
the child lying in his path, when he suddenly stopped and so 
did all the rest behind him. He bent down his head, seized 
the little fellow’s clothes, gently lifted him on to the tender 
grass, and then both he and his companions resumed their 
gallop. A small pony in Warwickshire grazed in a field 
through which a canal passes. It was a great pet and much 
loved by the children. One of them was playing thought- 
lessly near the water one afternoon when she fell in, the 
pony hearing her cries galloped forward, plunged into the 
water, and lifting her by his mouth brought her safely to the 
shore. 

The horse not only becomes the willing servant of man, 
but when kindly treated looks upon him as a friend and pro- 
tector. An old settler in New Zealand had a mare who with 
her foal was placed in a paddock surrounded by a high fence, 
hree miles distant from her master’s residence, several other 
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high fences intervening. One day as he was standing with a 
friend in front of his house, he was surprised to see the mare 
come galloping up. Supposing that the fence of her paddock 
had been broken, or that she had leaped them all, he ordered 
his man to take her back. The mare willingly followed, but 
very soon came rushing up to the house as quickly as possible. 
The servant, when he returned, assured his master that he had 
put the mare safely into the paddock. Again it was taken back 
and the fences carefully examined. Scarcely had the master 
and his friend retired into the house and sat down to dinner 
when the sound of horse’s hoofs reached their ears. They 
looked out of the window and saw the mare again for the 
third time running about very excitedly and even trying to 
get into the house. They came to the conclusion that some- 
thing must be wrong and hurried off to ascertain the truth. 
As soon as the mare saw this she frisked about her master 
and showed the greatest satisfaction, and then set off to the 
paddock with all speed, looking round continually to see if he 
were following her. On reaching the paddock they found her 
impatiently waiting, and then she led them across the field to 
a deep ditch, where they saw that her colt had fallen in and 
was struggling on its back, utterly unable to extricate itself. In 
a few minutes more it would have been dead. Here was an 
example of strong maternal affection eliciting a faculty almost 
amounting to reason. Her confidence in her master’s willing- 
ness and ability to help her bore its own evidence of his habitual 
kindness. 

MARIANNE BELL. 
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A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HUBERT BLAKE TO SOPHY MEREDITH. 
The Castle Farm, Muirburn, N.B. 
Oct. 5, 187-. 
My DEAR SopHy,—Yesterday there was a “feeing fair” at 
Muirburn, and under Alec’s guidance I paid a visit to the scene 
of dissipation. 

But first of all, I wish to tell you of a curious Scotch custom 
that fell under my notice the evening before. Alec and I were 
returning from a short ramble in the “gloaming,” zz, the 
twilight, when we happened to meet a young couple walking 
side by side. As soon as they caught sight of us they separated, 
and walked on opposite sides of the road till we had passed. 
This, it seems, was according to local ideas of what is proper 
under such circumstances. As we. went by I glanced at the 
girl, and saw that she was one of Mr. Lindsay’s farm-servants. 

“‘So Jessie has got a sweetheart,” I remarked. 

“Very likely,” said Alec, with a laugh, “but I don’t think 
Tom Archibald is her lad. He is only the ‘ black-fuit.’” 

“The what?” 

“ The ‘black-fuit.’ Dae ye no ken—I mean, don’t you know 
what that is?” 

On confessing my ignorance, I learned that the etiquette 
of courtship, as understood among the peasantry of south-west 
Scotland, demands that no young ploughman shall present 
himself at the farm on which the young woman who has taken 
his fancy may happen to be employed ; if he did so, it would 
expose the girl to a good deal of bantering. He invariably 
secures the services of a friend, on whom he relies not only for 
moral support, but for actual assistance in his enterprise. 
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At the end of the working-day, when the dairymaids, as we 
should call them in England, have “cleaned themselves,” and 
are chatting together in a little group at the door of the byre, 
John, the friend, makes his appearance, and presently contrives 
to engage the attention of Jeanie, who is the object of his 
friend’s devotion. The other girls good-naturedly leave them 
alone, and John suggests that “they micht tak a bit daun’er 
as far as the yett” (ze, the gate). Jeanie blushes, and picking 
up the corner of her apron as she goes, accompanies the am- 
bassador to the gate and into the lane beyond. There, by pure 
accident, they meet Archie, and he and John greet each other 
in the same way as if they had not met each other for a week. 
The three saunter on together, under the hawthorn on the 
rowan-berries according to the season, till suddenly John re- 
members that he will be “expeckit hame,” and takes his depar- 
ture, leaving Archie to plead his cause as best he may. 

I declared my conviction that the custom sprang from 
unworthy fears of an action for breach of promise; but Alec 
was almost offended by this imputation on the good faith of his 
countrymen, and assured me most seriously that that kind of 
litigation was unheard of in Kyleshire. 

Next day we went to the fair. The object of this gathering 
is to enable farmers to meet and engage their farm-servants, 
male and female; it takes place twice a year, the hiring being 
always for six months. 

The village, or “the toon,” as they always call it here, was 
in a state of great excitement. There was quite a crowd in the 
middle of the street, chiefly composed of young women in 
garments of many colours, in the most enviable condition of 
physical health; and young giants of ploughmen in their best 
clothes, with carefully oiled hair. On the outskirts of the crowd 
(which was as dense as four hundred people could possibly 
make it), were a few queys, z.2., young cows, and a few rough 
farm horses. The public-houses were simply crammed as full 
as they would hold. There was a swing, and a merry-go-round, 
and a cheap-Jack ; but he, poor fellow, drove but a poor trade. 
There was also a sort of lottery, conducted on the most primi- 
tive principles. You paid sixpence, plunged your hand into 
a little wooden barrel revolving on a spindle, and pulled out 
a morsel of peculiarly dirty paper bearing a number. This 
entitled you to a comb, or an accordian with three notes, or 
a penny doll, as the case might be. 
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What chiefly impressed me was the sober, not to say dismal, 
character of the whole thing. I saw no horse-play, no dancing, 
no kiss-in-the-ring, or games of any kind. One might have 
thought that it was an ordinary market-day but for the crowd, 
and the cracking of the caps on the miniature rifles with which 
the lads were shooting for nuts. This, in fact, was the only 
popular amusement; and as all the boys and young men took 
part in it, and all held the muzzle of their weapon within twelve 
or fourteen inches of the mark, I perceived that every proprietor 
of a nut-barrow would have been ruined if he had not secured 
himself against bankruptcy by prudently twisting the barrels 
of his firearms. There was, by the way, one other amusement 
besides the shooting for nuts: every young man presented every 
girl of his acquaintance with a handful of nuts or sweetmeats, 
the degree of his regard being indicated by the quantity offered. 
I convinced myself that some of the prettier and more popular 
girls must have carried home several pounds’ weight of saccharine 
matter. 

We did not leave the village till it was getting dark, and 
the naphtha lamps were blazing at the stalls. Probably the fun 
was only beginning, but we did not stay to witness it. Happily, 
the drinking seemed to be confined to great, large-limbed 
farmers, on whom half a bottle of whisky seemed to make 
not the slightest impression, beyond loosening their tongues. 
As the night advanced, however, a change must have occurred, 
for I was told afterwards that Hamilton of Burnfoot (my friend 
of the coach and of the offertory) had been seen sitting upright 
in his gig, thrashing with all his might, and in perfect silence, 
a saddler’s hobby-horse, which some wag had put between the 
shafts in place of his steady old “ roadster.” 

On our way home Alec and I had some confidential conver- 
sation. 

“Mr. Blake,” he began, “what do you think I ought to be?” 

“ How can I tell, Alec?” I answered ; “what would you like 
to be?” 

“That’s just what I don’t know,” said the lad, gloomily. 
“TI don’t know what I am fit for, or whether I am fit for any- 
thing. How can I tell, before I have seen anything of the 
world, what part I should try to play in it?” 

“You have no strong taste in any direction ?” 

“No; I can’t say that I have. I like the country, but I am 
sick of the loneliness of my life here. I long to be out in the 
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world, to be up and doing something, I hardly know what. 
You see, I know so little. What I should like is to go to 
college for the next three or four years—to Glasgow, or Edin- 
burgh—and by that time I would have an idea what I could 
do, and what I should not attempt.” 

“But do you think,” I said, with some hesitation, “that you 
are ready to go to college?” 

“Why not? Don’t you think I am old enough? I am 
almost nineteen. I dare say you think I am too ignorant; but 
there are junior classes for beginners. I can do Virgil and 
Cicero, and I think I could manage Xenophon and Homer.” 

“What is the difficulty then?” 

“My father thinks it would be wasting money to send me 
to college, unless I were to be a minister or a doctor, and I don’t 
want to be either the one or the other.” 

“But you must be something, you know.” 

“Yes, but I won’t be a minister. Do you know that I was once 
very nearly in the way of making my fortune through paraffin 
oil, and lost my chance through an ugly bull-pup?” 

“ Really 2? How was that?” 

“Mr. Lindsay of Drumleck 

“Ts he a relation of yours?” I interposed. (It was a sur- 
prise to me to hear that I was, ever so distantly, related to a 
millionaire). 

“He is my father’s uncle,” said Alec. “Well, last year he 
sent for me to pay him a visit, and he had hinted to my father 
that if I pleased him he would ‘make a man of me.’ I didn’t 
please him. The very day I went to his house,I happened to 
be standing near a table in the drawing-room on which there 
was a precious vase of some sort or other. There was a puppy 
under the table that I didn’t see; I trod on its tail, and the 
brute started up with a yowl and flew at my leg. I stooped 
down to drive it off, and managed to knock over the table, vase 
and all. You should have seen the old man’s face! He very 
nearly ordered me out of the house. I don’t believe he par- 
ticularly cared for the thing, but then you see he had given five 
and twenty pounds for it. It ended my chances so far as he 
is concerned at any rate; and, to tell the truth, I wasn’t par- 
ticularly sorry. I shouldn’t care to spend my life in making oil.” 

“But, my dear fellow, it seems to me you are too particular. 
Take my advice, and if you have an opportunity of getting into 
your grand-uncle’s good books again, don’t lose it.” 


” 
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“Oh! he has taken another in my place, a fellow named 
Semple—I don’t think much of him. He is a grand-nephew, too, 
other side of the house. I shouldn’t wonder if he makes him 
his heir; and I don’t care. I don’t want to be a Glasgow 
merchant, any more than I want to be a Kyleshire farmer.” 

“Ah! Alec, are you smitten too?” I said. “The world is 
your oyster, and you are determined to havea try at it. You 
want to climb, and you will not think that you may fall. I 
didn’t know you were ambitious.” 

“JT want to go into a wider world than this one;” said the 
lad, and his eyes flashed, and his voice trembled with excite- 
ment. “I want to learn, first of all; then I want to find what 
I can do best, and try to make a name for myself. I want to 
rise to the level of——oh! what am I talking about?” He 
broke off abruptly, as if ashamed of his own enthusiasm. 

For my own part I felt sorry for him. I always do, some- 
how, when I see a brave young spirit eager to meet and conquer 
fortune—a ship setting sail from port, colours all flying, guns 
firing, crowds cheering. How many reach the harbour? How 
many founder at sea? One is wrecked in this way, another in 
that. One gallant bark meets with headwinds nearly all the 
way; another is run down by a rival and is heard of no more; 
a third, after baffling many a wintry gale, goes down in smooth 
water, within sight of land. How many unsuccessful men are 
there in the world for every one who succeeds? And of those 
who gain their heart’s desire, how many can say, “I am satis- 
fied” ? 





October 29. 


I was fairly amazed to find this unfinished letter, begun 
three weeks ago, between the leaves of my blotter this morning. 
Another example of my incurable laziness! 

My stay here is almost at an end. My large picture is nearly 
finished. My portrait of Margaret is done; and though it is 
not what I would like it to be, I think it is the best thing I 
have done yet. I leave to-morrow morning, and hope to be 
with you in a day or two. Alec goes with me as far as Glasgow, 
for he has persuaded his father to send him to college—or 
rather, the old man has yielded to the lad’s discontent, backed 
by my expressions of the high opinion I hold of his abilities. 
I fancy Mr. Lindsay thinks his son will yet be an ornament to 
the Free Kirk, but, if I am not very much mistaken, Alec will 
never change his mind on this point. 
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We had a regular family council, at which the matter was 
settled. The old man sat on his chair, bolt upright, his hands 
folded before him. Alec sat near by while his future was being 
decided, carelessly playing with a paper-knife on the table. 
Margaret was as usual at her sewing; but I could tell by little 
signs in her face, that for once her composure was more than 
half assumed. 

“You had your chance a year ago,” said the old man ina 
harsh unyielding tone, “and you threw it away. Why should I 
stint myself, and go back from my task of buying back the land, 
to give you another one?” 

“T don’t wish you to stint yourself,” said the boy half 
sullenly. 

“T don’t want to injure your sister,” said his father in the 
same tone. 

“Do you think 7 wish Margaret injured? If you cannot 
spare five and thirty pounds without inconvenience there’s an 
end of it.” 

“It’s not the first winter only,” began Mr. Lindsay. 

“But I can support myself after that,” interrupted Alec; “I 
can get a bursary; I can get teaching e 

“You'll have to give up idling away your time over 
‘Blackwood’ then,” said the old man with a grim smile. 

Alec’s face flushed, and he made no reply. 

Then, having proved that Alec’s wish was wholly unreason- 
able and impracticable, Mr. Lindsay gave his consent to the 
proposal, and, to cut short further discussion, told Margaret to 
bid the servants come to “worship.” 

I was rather surprised that Margaret had said nothing on 
her brother’s behalf, and a little disappointed that she had not 
declared that her own interests ought not to stand in the way 
of her brother’s education; but I found that I had misjudged her. 

“Well, I owe this to Margaret,” said Alec to me, as soon as 
we found ourselves alone together. 

“To your sister?” I said, with some surprise. 

“Yes; my father thinks more of her opinion than he does 
of anybody else’s, and I know she has been urging him to let 
me go. As for that about injuring her, it is all stuff. Do you 
think I would take the money, if I didn’t know my father could 
afford it perfectly well?” 

I hardly knew what reply to make to this, and Alec went on: 
“There will be a row between them one of these days. My 
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father will want her to marry Semple. I know he is in love 
with her; and Margaret won’t have him.” 

“I should think not, indeed!” I exclaimed. I had seen this 
young fellow, and I confess I took a violent dislike to him. He 
came over to the farm one afternoon, and I thought I had never 
seen a more vulgar creature. He was dressed in the latest 
fashion—on a visit to a farm-house, too! He had a coarse, 
common-place face, a ready, officious manner, and the most 
awful accent I ever heard on the tongue of any human being. 
I cannot say I admire the Scotch accent; it is generally harsh 
and disagreeable; but when it is joined to an affectation of 
correctness, when every syllable is carefully articulated, and 
every r is given its full force and effect, the result is overpower- 
ing. The young man was good enough to give me a consider- 
able share of his attention, and I could hardly conceal my 
dislike of him. He patronized old Mr. Lindsay, was loftily 
condescending to Alec, and treated Margaret as if she ought 
to have been highly flattered by the admiration of so fine a 
gentleman. 

“Your respected cousin seemed to me as if he were greatly 
in need of a kicking,” I said to Alec. 

“If he gets even a share of Uncle James’s property he 
will be a rich man,” said Alec thoughtfully. “My father would 
think it a sin for Maggie to refuse a man with a hundred 
thousand pounds.” 

“So would a good many fathers, I suppose,” said I. I am 
sorry to see Alec’s attitude to his father; yet I fear he judges 
the old man only too accurately. 

For the last few days we have had nothing but rain. Rain, 
rain, rain, till the leaves were fairly washed off the trees, and 
the very earth seemed as if it must be sodden to the rocks 
beneath. Yesterday afternoon I felt tired of being shut up in 
the large bare room which I have been using as a studio, so I 
put on a rough suit of tweeds, and went out for a stretch in the 
midst of a perfect deluge. I crossed the river by a stone bridge, 
about a mile lower down, as the stepping-stones were covered, 
and soon I got to a wide expanse of country, composed of large 
sodden green fields, barely reclaimed from the moor, and even 
now, in spite of drains, partly overgrown with rushes. There 
were no fences; and the hardy cattle wandered at will over the 
land. 

It was inexpressibly dreary. There was little or no wind— 
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no clouds in the sky—only a lead-coloured heaven from which 
the rain fell incessantly. There was not a house, not a tree, not 
a hedgerow in sight; and the rain-laden atmosphere hid the 
horizon. 

Suddenly I heard the noise of singing, the singing of a child. 
I was fairly startled, and looked round, wondering where the 
sound could come from. I was on the border between the 
moor and the reclaimed land; and there was literally nothing 
in sight but the earth, the sky, and the rain, except what looked 
like a small heap of turf left by the peat-cutters. Could some 
stray child be hidden behind it? If so, I thought, its life must 
be in danger. 

I hurried up to the mound of peats, and as I did so, the 
sound of the song became stronger. Then it ceased, and the 
little singer began a fresh melody: 


“Behind yon hills where Lugar flows, 
’Mang muirs an’ mosses mony, O, 
The wintry sun the day has closed——” 


He stopped suddenly as he caught sight of me, and a fine collie 
which had been lying beside him made a dash at me. 

“Doon, Swallow! Lie doon, sir!” cried the child, and the 
dog obeyed at once. 

It was not a heap of peats, as I had supposed, but a tiny 
hut, just large enough to hold a boy sitting upright, ingeniously 
built of dry peats. It was open to the east, the lee side, and 
was quite impervious to the weather. The little fellow seemed 
to be about twelve years of age, a stout rosy-cheeked laddie, 
clad in an immense Scotch bonnet and a tattered grey plaid; 
and his little red bare feet peeped out beneath his corduroys. 

“What on earth are you doing here, child?” I exclaimed. 

“Eh?” asked the boy, looking up in my face with surprise. 

“Why are you here? Why are you not at home?” 

“Man, I’m herdin’.” 

“Herding what?” 

“The kye.” 

At that moment some of the young cattle took it into their 
heads to cross the ditch which separated their territory from the 
moor, and the boy with a “Here, Swallow!” sent the dog 
bounding after the “stirks.” 

“And do you stay here all alone?” 

“Ay.” 
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“All day long?” 

“Ou, ay.” 

“Poor little fellow!” was on my lips, but I did not utter the 
words. The child was healthy and strong, and not, apparently, 
unhappy. He held a “gully” in one hand, and a bit of wood 
which he had been whittling while he sang in the other. Why 
should I, by expressing my pity for his solitary condition, make 
him discontented with his lot? 

Fortunately I had in my pocket a few coppers which I 
presented to him. You should have seen the joy that lighted 
up the child’s face! He looked at the treasure shyly, as if afraid 
to touch it, so I had to force it into his hand. I don’t think I 
ever saw before such an expression of pure unalloyed delight on 
a human countenance. He was so happy that he forgot to 
thank me. 

“What will you do with them?” I asked. 

He opened his hand and pointed to the pennies one after 
another. 

“T’ll buy sweeties wi that ane, an’-—an’ bools wi’ that ane, 
an’—an’—an’ a peerie wi’ that ane; an’ I'll gi’e ane to Annie, 
and I'll lay by twa!” 

“Prudent young Scotchman” said I; “and pray, what are 
‘bools?’? Marbles, I suppose. And what is a ‘peerie ?’” 

The boy thought I was laughing at him. 

“Dae ye no ken that?” he asked with soine suspiciousness 
and a dash of contempt. 

I assured him I did not. 

“Ye tie’t up wi’ a string, an birl’t on the road, an’ it gangs 
soon’ soon’ asleep.” 

“Oh, a top you mean.” 

“A peerie,” persisted he. 

“Ah, well; it’s the same thing. Good-day, my boy,” said I. 

The little fellow got up, draped as he was in his ragged 
plaid, and putting one hand with the precious pennies into his 
pocket, solemnly extended to me the other. 

“T dare say,” said I to myself, as I looked back and saw the 
child counting over his treasure once more with eager eyes, “ I 
dare say there isn’t a happier creature this day between Land’s 
End and John O'Groats, than this herd-boy, in his lonely hut 
on the sodden, dreary moorland!” 

And so it is, all the world over. I should think myself very 
hardly used by fortune, if I had to live alone in a grimy city for 
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six months on five and twenty pounds, and had to get up every 
day before dawn to grind away at Latin and Greek ; yet here is 
young Lindsay with his blue eyes ready to leap out of his head 
with excitement and delight at the bare prospect of it! Itisa 
curious world. But I must look after my packing; for in order 
to reach Glasgow to-morrow, we must be stirring long before 
daylight. Till we meet, then, 
Your affectionate cousin, 
HUBERT. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SHIP SETS SAIL. 


A SUDDEN change in the weather had whitened the fields of the 
Castle Farm, and covered the puddles in the narrow lane with 
thin clear sheets of ice. Little or nothing was said at the 
breakfast table; but as Alec Lindsay went into the empty 
kitchen to nail a card on his little cow-hide trunk, his sister 
followed him, and stood over him in silence till one of the men 
came in, lifted the box, and carried it away. 

“You will write home every week, won’t you, Alec?” she 
said. 

“Every week, Maggie! what in the world shall I get to 
say?” 

“Tell us what your life is like, whether your lodgings are 
comfortable, what sort of people you take up with.” 

“Well; all right.” 

“And, Alec, you had better write to father and me time 
about; and when you write to me you can send a little scrap 
for myself as well.” 

“That you needn’t show to anybody? I thought that was 
against your principles, Meg. Don’t mind me, I was only 
making fun of you,” he added, suddenly throwing his arms 
round his sister’s neck; “of course I will send you a little 
private note now and then. Don’t cry, Maggie.” 

“T’m not crying.” 

“Yes, you are.” 

“It will be very lonely without you, Alec, all the long 
winter.” 

“T almost wish I weren’t going, for your sake; but I know 
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you have helped me to get away, Maggie, and it was awfully 
kind of you.” 

Here Mr. Lirdsay’s voice was heard calling out that the 
travellers would miss the coach if they did not set off at once. 

“Nonsense! We shall only have to wait at the roadside 
for twenty minutes,” said Alec under his breath. But he gave 
his sister a last hug, shook hands with his father, and mounted 
the back seat of the dog-cart, where his trunk and Blake’s 
portmanteau were already deposited. 

In another minute they were off; and Alec, looking back, 
saw the light of the lantern shine on the tall figures of his grey- 
haired father and his sister, framed in the old stone doorway as 
in a picture. 

The stable was passed, the long byre, where the cows were 
already stirring, the stack-yard, the great hay-rick, the black 
peat-stack flanking the outmost gable; and as each familiar 
building and well-remembered corner faded in turn from view, 
Alec in his heart bade them good-bye. He felt as if he would 
never see the old place again—never, at least, would it be to 
him what it had been. When he came again it would be merely 
for a visit, like any other stranger. The subtle, invisible chains 
that bind us to this or that corner of mother earth, once broken, 
can hardly be re-forged; and Alec felt that no future leave- 
taking of the Farm would be like this one ; henceforth it would 
belong not to the present, but to the past. 

As the travellers had foreseen when they set out, they had a 
good twenty minutes to wait at the corner of the lane till the 
coach came up; then came the long, monotonous drive, the 
horses’ hoofs keeping time to “ Auld Lang Syne” in Alec’s head 
all the way ; then the railway journey. His friend Blake (whose 
letters we have been quoting hitherto) had, as a matter of course, 
taken a first-class ticket. Alec had, equally as a matter of 
course, taken a third-class one. When this was discovered, 
Blake took his seat beside his friend, laughing at the uneasiness 
depicted on Alec’s face, and declined without a second thought 
the lad’s proposal that he too should travel first-class and pay 
the difference of fare. But the incident caused Alec acute 
mental discomfort, which lasted till they reached Glasgow. 

When the train steamed into the terminus, it seemed as if 
it was entering a huge gloomy cavern, where the air was 
composed of smoke, mist, and particles of soot. The frost still 
held the fields in Kyleshire; but here the rain was dripping 
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from every house-top, and the streets were covered with a thick 
layer of slimy mud. 

Blake shuddered. 

“I’ve got nothing particular to do, Alec,” said he; “let me 
help you to look for lodgings.” 

But Alec had no mind to let his friend see the sort of 
accommodation with which he would have to content himself; 
and the artist saw that the lad wanted to decline his offer, 
without very well knowing how. 

“Or perhaps you’d rather hunt about by yourself?” con- 
tinued Blake. “Well, in that case, I think I'll be off to 
Edinburgh at once, and go to London that way. Anything to 
be out of this.” 

He stopped suddenly, and hoped that his companion had 
not heard his last words. They took a cab to Queen Street ; 
and after depositing his box at the cloak-room, and seeing his 
friend off, Alec set out on his quest of a shelter. A few steps 
brought him to the district north of George Street, where, in 
those days, the poorer class of students had their habitations. 
The streets were not particularly broad, and the houses were of 
tremendous height, looking like great barracks placed one at 
the end of another, though their hewn stone fronts saved them 
from the mean appearance of brick or stucco exteriors. After 
a good deal of running up and down steep staircases (for these 
houses are all built in flats), Alec at last pitched upon a narrow 
but lofty sitting-room, with a still narrower bed-room opening 
from it. For this accommodation the charge was only eight 
shillings a week. 

After a peculiarly uncomfortable meal, Alec Lindsay set 
out for “ The College.” 

The University of Glasgow, founded by a Bull of one of the 
medizval Popes, had in those days its seat in the High Street, 
once one of the main thoroughfares of the city, but long since 
fallen from its old estate. The air seemed thicker, more full 
of smoke and soot, of acid vapours and abominable smells, in this 
quarter, than in any other part of the town. 

An ancient pile of buildings faced the street ; and a quaint 
gateway gave access to the outer quadrangle or “ first court,” as 
Alec soon learned to call it. Here a solid stone staircase, 
guarded by a stone lion on one side and a unicorn on the other, 
led to the senate-room above; and an archway led to a quad- 


rangle beyond, 
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But Alec had scarcely time to observe as much as this. 
Hardly had he set foot within the gateway, when a gigantic 
man wearing a huge black beard stalked up to him, and without 
more ado caught him by the arm, while a small crowd of half-a- 
dozen lads of his own age wearing gowns of red flannel swarmed 
round him on the other side. 

“T say!” exclaimed the big man; “you're going to matricu- 
late, aren’t you?” 

“Of course ; that’s what I came here for.” 

“ And where were you born ?” 

“Where was I born?” asked Alec in bewilderment. 

“Yes; be quick, man. Do you come from Highlands or 
Lowlands, or from beyond the border ?” 

“Why do you want to know ?” 

“He comes from the county of Clackmannan; I know by 
the cut of his hair!” yelled a red-haired, freckled youth of some 
seventeen summers. 

“Get out, you unmannerly young cub!” cried the big man, 
making a dash at the offender, without releasing his hold of 
Alec’s arm. 

“Are you Transforthana?” cried another. “Oh, say if 
you're Transforthana like a good fellow, and don’t keep us in 
suspense.” 

“ He’s Rothseiana! I know it!” bawled out a fourth. 

At this point a little man in spectacles darted from a low 
doorway on the left with a sheaf of papers printed in red ink, 
which he began to distribute as fast as he could. Instantly the 
men who had fastened upon Alec left him, and darted off to 
secure one of the papers, and Alec followed their example. 
After some little trouble he got one, and then elbowing his way 
out of the crowd, began to read it. He found it was a not very 
comical parody of “Come into the garden, Maud,” the allusions 
being half of a political, half of an academical character. 

Looking up with a puzzled air, Alec encountered the gaze 
of a man ten or twelve years his senior, who was regarding him 
with a look of mingled interest and amusement. He was 
considerably over six feet high, and broad in proportion. He 
wore a suit of tweeds, a blue Scotch bonnet, and a reddish-brown 
beard. He had the high cheek-bones and large limbs of the 
true Highlander, and one of his eyes had a slight cast. When 
he smiled, he had a cynical but not unkindly expression. 

“T wish you would tell me what all this nonsense is about,” 
said Alec. 
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“What nonsense would ye like to pe informed apoot?” 
inquired the other in a strong Highland accent—“ the nonsense 
in that bit paper? Or the nonsense o’ these daft callants? Or 
the nonsense o’ this haill thing ?” and he waved his thick stick 
round the quadrangle. 

“What is all this stir about? Why were a’ these fellows so 
anxious to know where I was born ?” 

“One quastion at a time, my lad,” answered the big High- 
lander. “ They are electin’ a Lord Rector; the ploy will gang 
on for a week or ten days yet. And they vote in “nations,” 
according to the part o’ the country they belong to. I was born 
in the Duke’s country, and consequently my vote is worth 
conseederably more than that o’ yon wee spectacled callant who 
was kittled in the Gorbals, for example.” 

“T was born in Kyleshire,” said Alec. 

“Then you're Rothseiana,” said the stranger, “and your 
vote’s worth more than mine. I’d advise ye to choose at once and 
put down your name at one club or the other, or they'll tease 
your life out.” 

“ But who are the candidates?” 

“Mr. Sharpe, and Lord Dummieden, of course.” 

Alec knew Mr. Sharpe’s name as that of an ex-Cabinet 
Minister on the Liberal side, who had the reputation of being a 
scholar, but who had never written anything beyond two or three 
pungent articles in Zhe Dedater. 

“ And who is Lord Dummieden ?” 

“What!” answered the Highlander ; “is it possible that you 
have never heard of the History of the British Isles before the 
Roman Invasion, in sixteen volumes, by the Right Honourable 
James Beattie, Viscount Dummieden of Crumlachie ?” 

Alec gave an incredulous look, and the other laughed 
outright. 

“Don’t be offended,” said the Highlander. “Have you 
matriculated yet? No? Come awa’ then, and I'll show you the 
way.” He passed his arm through Alec’s as he spoke, and led 
him to a tiny office in a corner of the quadrangle which was 
half filled by students. 

“What is your name?” asked Alec’s new friend, as they 
stood waiting their turn to enter their names in the volume kept 
for the purpose. Alec told him. “ Mine’s Cameron—Duncan 
Cameron. I’m a medical. This is my third year. Have you 
got lodgings ?” 
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“Yes; at No. 210, Hanover Street.” 

“Does your landlady look a decent body? I'll come round 
and see if she has a room to spare for me,” he added, without 
waiting for an answer. 

Presently Alec obtained, in exchange for one of his father’s 
one-pound notes, a ticket bearing his name and the words “Czvzs 
Universitatis Glasguensts,” printed in large letters underneath. 

“That's all right,” said Cameron ; “ now come along and I'll 
show you the Professors’ Court. You have to call on the Latin 
and Greek professors, and get your class-tickets. The fee is 
three guineas each.” 

He led Alec through an archway into a second and large 
quadrangle, then across it and through another archway into a 
third. “That’s the museum,” said Cameron, pointing to a 
building with handsome stone columns ; “and that’s the library,” 
he added, pointing to a narrow structure, built apparently of 
black stone, on the right. 

The two young men turned to the left, passed through an 
iron gateway, and found themselves in a gloomy and silent 
court, formed by the houses of the various professors, which, 
like the library, were black with smoke and soot-flakes. 

After the professors of ‘“‘ Humanity” (as Latin is called in 
the north), and of Greek had been duly interviewed, Alec and 
his friend returned to the High Street without going back 
to the quadrangles; and in a few minutes they pulled Mrs. 
Macpherson’s brightly polished bell-handle. 

“T’ve brought a friend, a fellow-student, who wants to know 
if you have any more rooms to let,” said Alec. 

“Is he a medical?” asked the good woman, knitting her 
brows. 

“T am proud to say that I am,” said Cameron. 

“Then this is no the place for you ava.” 

“ An what for uo?” 

“T’ve had eneuch, an’ mair than eneuch o’ thae misguidet 
callants, wi’ their banes, an’ their gases, an their gruesome talk, 
an’ their singin’ sangs, an’ playing cairts, and drinkin’, till twa, 
or may be haulf-past on a Sabbath mornin’. Na, na; I'll hae 
nae mair o’ the tribe, at no price.” 

But this opposition made Cameron determined that under 
that roof and no other would he take up his abode for the winter. 
He bound himself by a solemn promise to introduce neither 
bones, human or animal, nor chemicals of any kind, upon the 
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premises, and to behave himself discreetly in other respects. He 
then remembered that his aunt’s husband’s cousin was a 
Macpherson; and when it came out that the landlady’s 
“forbears” came from Auchintosh, which was within a day’s 
sail of the island where the Camerons had their home, all 
objections were withdrawn. 

A large dingy sitting-room, with a “concealed bed” con- 
structed in a recess, so that the room could also be used as a 
bedroom, was pronounced by Cameron to be too grand ; and on 
Mrs. Macpherson saying that all her other rooms were let except 
an attic, he asked if he might see that apartment. They climbed 
up a steep and narrow staircase, and presently stood in a long 
narrow room, right under the slates, so low in the ceiling that 
Cameron could only walk along one side of it. It was fur- 
nished with a narrow bedstead, a small deal table, and two or 
three stout chairs. 

“ First rate!” exclaimed Cameron. “ The very thing,” and 
going to the sky-light he pushed it open and thrust out his head 
and shoulders. “ Plenty of air here—not fresh, but better than 
nothing. What is the rent ?” 

The rent was five shillings and sixpence a week, and after a 
vain effort to get rid of the sixpence, and an elaborate agree- 
ment on the subject of coals, the bargain was concluded. 

“That’s settled,” said Cameron; “and now I’m off to the 
Broomielaw to get my impedimenta oot o’ the Dunolly Castle. 
Will ye come ?” 

Having nothing better to do, Alec readily acquiesced ; and 
the two young men walked down Buchanan Street with its 
broad wet pavements, and through the more crowded Argyle 
Street and Jamaica Street, till they reached the wharf. 

Here all was damp and dismal. Coal dust covered the 
ground ; water, thick with coal dust and mud, dripped from the 
eaves of the huge open sheds; a smell of tar filled all the air. 
To Alec, however, nothing was dismal, nothing was depressing. 
All was new, strange, and interesting. A few vessels of light 
burden lay moored at the opposite side of the narrow river; a 
river steamer, her day’s work ended, was blowing off steam at 
the Broomielaw. 

“You will hardly believe it, Cameron,” said Alec, gazing 
with all his eyes at these commonplace sights, “ but I never saw 
a ship or a steamer before.” 

“ Hoots, man,” replied his companion, “ I’ve been on the salt 
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water ever since I can remember ; but then, till I came here 
three years sin’, I had never seen a railway train—I used to 
spend hours at one of the stations watching them—and, what is 
more, I had never seen a tree.” 

“Never seen a tree!” 

“No; they won’t grow in some of the islands, you know, at 
least not above five or six feet high. But there’s the Dunolly 
Castle.” 

There lay the good vessel which had so lately ploughed the 
waters of the Outer Hebrides, a captive now, bound fast by 
stem and stern. 

Cameron jumped on board, and soon reappeared dragging a 
full sack behind him, while a seaman followed with a heavy 
wooden box on his shoulder, and a big earthenware jar in his 
left hand. Several porters with big two-wheeled barrows 
now proffered their services. Cameron selected one, and having 
loaded the barrow with a sack of oatmeal, a small barrel of 
salt herrings, two great jars which Alec rightly conjectured to 
contain whisky, and the foresaid wooden box, he proceeded to 
pilot the porter to Hanover Street. 

“Tak care o’ the jaurs!” he cried out in some alarm, as the 
porter knocked his barrcw against a corner. “ They’re just the 
maist precious bit o’ the haill cargo; and if ye break ane o’ 
them, she'll preak your heid, as I’m a leefin’ man!” 

“Why do you bring your provisions instead of buying them 
here ? Is it any cheaper?” asked Alec. 

“Cheaper! Fat the teil do I care for the cheapness? I 
prefer my own whisky, and my own oatmeal I tell you; it is 
better than you can buy here,” answered the proud and irate 
Highlandman. But when Alec and he were better acquainted, 
he acknowledged that the oatmeal and whisky were presented 
to him by relatives, as aids to the difficult task of living for six 
months on twenty pounds. 

Next morning Alec woke to a blinding, acrid, yellow fog, 
which the gaslight faintly illumined. It was still dark when he 
emerged into the street and took his way to the College, with a 
copy of one of Cicero’s orations and a note-book under his arm. 
As he reached his destination the clock struck eight, and imme- 
diately a bell began to tinkle in quick, sharp, imperative tones. 

The junior Latin class, he found, met in the centre of a long 
narrow hall, lit by a few gas jets flaring here and there. On 
both sides of the hall were tall windows, outside of which was 
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the yellow cloud of fog. There was no stove or heating 
apparatus whatever. A raised bench ran along one side of the 
long room, and there were black empty galleries at either end. 
In the centre stood a pulpit, raised about two feet above the 
floor, and in this the Professor was already standing. 

About two hundred men and boys were seated in the 
benches nearest the pulpit, some wearing the regulation red 
gown, and some without it, while beyond them the black empty 
benches stretched away to the farther end of the hall, which lay 
in complete darkness. 

All was stillness, but for the tinkling of the bell. Suddenly 
it stopped, and that instant a janitor banged the door, shutting 
out late comers inexorably. 

Everybody stood up, while the Professor repeated a collect 
and the Lord’s Prayer in English. Then he began to call the 
roll in Latin, and as each student answered “ Adsum!” he was 
assigned a place on one of the benches, which was to be his for 
the rest of the session. Alec’s place was between a stout little 
fellow of sixteen, son of a wealthy Glasgow merchant, and a 
pale over-worked teacher, who had set his heart on being able 
to write “M.A.” after his name. 

The work of the class then began. The Professor gave a 
short explanation of the circumstances under which the oration 
which he had selected was made. He read and translated a 
few lines, explaining the various allusions, the nature of a 
Roman trial, and the meaning of the word “judices.” He 
then, by way of illustrating the method of teaching, called 
on one of the students to construe a few lines, and proceeded 
to ask all sorts of questions, historical and philological, passing 
the questions from man to man and from bench to bench. 
He then prescribed a piece of English to be turned into Latin 
prose. Before he had ceased speaking the clock struck, the 
bell began to ring, the Professor finished his sentence and shut 
his book. The lecture was at an end. 

The next hour Alec spent chiefly in wandering round a kind 
of neglected park thinly populated with soot-encrusted trees, 
which lay at the rear of the college buildings. At ten o'clock 
the junior Greek class met; and Alec entered a small room 
crammed with students, who were sitting on narrow, crescent- 
shaped benches raised one behind the other, and fronting a 
semi-circular platform at the lower end of the room. The book- 
boards, Alec noticed, were extremely narrow, and neatly bound 
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with iron. The procedure here was much the same as it had 
been in the Latin class, except that there were no prayers, the 
devotions being confined to the classes which happened to meet 
earliest in the day. 

At eleven there was another hour of Latin, Virgil being the 
text-book this time ; and then lectures were over for the day, so 
far as Alec was concerned. 

All day long the committee-rooms of the rival Conservative 
and Liberal associations were filled with men, consulting, smok- 
ing, enrolling pledges, and inditing “squibs” and manifestos ; 
and asa Liberal meeting in support of Mr. Sharpe was to be 
held that evening in the Greek class-room, Alec determined 
to be present, hoping to hear some arguments which might 
help him to decide how he ought to vote on this momentous 
occasion. 

In this expectation, however, he was disappointed. Before 
he came in sight of the lighted-up windows of the class-room 
he heard a roar of singing—the factions were uniting their 
powers to render a stanza of “ The Good Rhine Wine” with 
proper emphasis. The place was packed as full as it would 
hold, the professor’s platform being held by the committee-men 
of the Liberal Association. As soon as the song was ended, a 
small man in spectacles was voted into the chair. He opened the 
proceedings by calling upon a Mr. Macfarlane to move the first 
resolution, and (like a wise man) immediately sat down. Mr. 
Macfarlane, a young man of great size with a throat of brass, 
was not popular. Cries of “Sit down, sir!” “Go home, sir!” 
“Speak up, sir!” were mingled with volleys of peas, Kentish 
fire, cheers for Lord Dummicden, and the usual noises of a noisy 
meeting. 

The little man in spectacles got up, and speaking in a 
purposely low voice obtained a hearing. He reminded his 
Conservative friends that the Liberals had not spoiled the 
Conservative meeting on the previous evening, and said it was 
only fair that they should have their turn. This was greeted 
with loud shouts of “ Hear! hear!” and Mr. Macfarlane began 
a second time. But soon he managed to set his audience in an 
uproar once more. His face was fairly battered with peas. 
Men got up and stood on the benches, then on the book-boards, 
One fellow had brought a policeman’s rattle, with which he 
created a din so intolerable, that three or four others tried to 
deprive him of it. One or two stout Conservatives came to the 
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rescue, and finally the whole group slid off their narrow foot- 
hold on the book-boards, and fell in a confused heap on the 
floor amid loud cheers from both parties. 

After this episode order was restored, and a fresh orator 
held the attention of the audience for a few minutes. Unfor- 
tunately he stopped for a moment, and the pause was immedi- 
ately filled by a student at the farther end of the room blowing 
a shrill pitiful blast on a child’s penny trumpet. The effect was 
comical enough; and everybody laughed. At that moment a 
loud knock was heard at the door, which had been locked, the 
room being already as full as it could possibly hold. The knock 
was repeated. 

“TI believe the perambulator has come for the gentleman 
with the penny trumpet,” said the chairman in gentle accents. 
This sally was greeted with a load roar of laughter ; and when 
it died away, comparative silence reigned for five minutes. 

Then came more cheers, songs, and volleys of peas; and 
when everybody was hoarse the meeting came to an end, the 
leading spirits on both sides adjourning to their committee- 
rooms, and afterwards to the hotels which they usually 
patronized. 

These meetings were continued for about ten days, and then 
the vote was taken. The four “nations” had each one vote. 
Two voted for Mr. Sharpe, and two for Lord Dummieden. And 
then the Chancellor, in accordance with old established practice, 
gave his casting vote in favour of the Conservative candidate. 

It was over. The manilestos and satirical ballads were 
swept away; and the twelve hundred men settled down to six 
months’ labour. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A NEW EXPERIENCE. 

FOR the next six weeks Alec Lindsay’s life was one un- 
varying round of lectures, and preparation for lectures. For 
recreation he had football on the College Green, long walks 
on Saturday afternoons, and long debates with his friend 
Cameron, The debates, however, were not very frequent, for 
the Highlander was working twelve hours a day. 

“I mean to get a first-class in surgery,” he said to Alec one 
Saturday night, as the two sat over their pipes in Alec’s sitting- 
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room ; “and then perhaps the professor will ask me to be an 
assistant. If he does, my fortune is made, for I know my work.” 

“ Ay, that’s the great thing,” said Alec, absently. “Don't 
you ever go to church, Cameron ?” he added, abruptly. 

“ As seldom as I can,” said the other, with a side look at his 
companion ; “but don’t take me for a guide.” 

“T can’t help it,” replied the lad, still gazing into the fire ; 
“ we all take our neighbours for guides, whether we acknowledge 
it or not.” 

“ More or less, no doubt.” 

“Don’t you think one ought to go to church?” 

“How can I tell? Every man for himself, my lad.” 

“That won't do,” answered Alec, rousing himself and facing 
his friend ; “ right’s right, and wrong’s wrong ; what is right for 
one man must be right for every man—under the same circum- 
stances, I mean.” 

“Will you just tell me,” said Cameron, half defiantly,” what 
good going to church can do me? I know the psalms almost 
by heart, and I know the chapters the minister reads almost as 
well. As for the prayers, half of them aren’t prayers at all, and 
the other half I could say as weel at home, if I had a mind. 
And the sermons !—man, Alec, ye canna say ye think they can 
do good to any living creature.” 

“Some of them, perhaps.” 

“When I find a minister that doesna tell us the same thing 
over, and over, and over again, and use fifty words to say what 
might be said in five, to spin out the time, I’ll reconsider the 
pint,” said Cameron. 

“ But you believe there’s a God,” said Alec. 

“That’s a lang stap furret,” said the other, relapsing into 
the Doric. 


“But do you ?” 
“Well, I do, and I dinna. I don’t believe in the Free Kirk 


God. It’s hard to think this warl could mak’ itsel’; but I hae 
my doots.” 

“Then you're an Agnostic ?” 

“What if Iam? Are ye scunnered ?” [disgusted]. 

“ No—and yet F 

“Or what if I should tell you I have chosen some other 
religion? Why should I be a Presbyterian? Because I was 
born in Scotland. That’s the only reason I’ve been able to 
think of, and it doesn’t seem to me to be up to much.” 
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Alec was secretly shocked, though he thought it more manly 
not to show it. “I believe in the Bible,” he said at last. 

“That doesna’ help you much,” said Cameron, with some 
contempt. “Baptists, Independents, Episcopalians, the very 
Papists themsel’s, and thae half-heathen Russians, wad tell ye 
that they believe in the Bible. Ye micht as weel tell a judge, 
when he ca’ed on you for an argument, that ye believe in an Act 
o’ Parliament.” 

“Hae ye an aitlas?” he continued, after a pause. “ Here's 
one.” He turned to.a “ Mercator’s projection” at the beginning 
of the volume, and scratched the spot which represented Scot- 
land with his pencil. He then slightly shaded England, the 
United States, and Holland, and put in a few dots in Germany 
and Switzerland. 

“There!” he said, as he pushed the map across the table ; 
“that’s your Presbyterian notion o’ Christendom. There's a 
glimmerin’ in England and the States, but only in bonny 
Scotland does the true licht shine full and fair. As for 
Germany, Holland, an’ Switzerland, they’re unco dry, no tae 
say deid branches. The rest o’ mankind—total darkness!” 

“But you might have said the same thing of Christianity 
itself at one time, and of every religion in the world, for that 
matter,” protested Alec. 

“Nae doot,” retorted Cameron, “but that was at the be- 
ginning. This is Christianity, according to the gospel o’ John 
Knox and Company after nineteen centuries! A poor show 
for nineteen hunder’ years—a mighty poor show!” 

He got up as he spoke, and knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, prepared to move to his own quarters. 

“ Let’s change the subject,” said Alec. “ Here’s a letter I got 
this morning, and I don’t know how to answer it.” 

“What’s this?” said the older man, taking the thick sheet 
of paper between the tips of his fingers. “Mr. James Lindsay 
presents his compliments to Mr. Alexander Lindsay, and re- 
quests the pleasure of his company at dinner on Tuesday the 
27th inst., at half-past six. Blytheswood Square, December 
187—’ Is this old James Lindsay o’ Drumleck ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Are you a connection of his?” 

“ Grand-nephew.” 

“ And why can’t you answer his note?” 

“T don’t want to go. I haven’t been brought up to this sort 
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of thing, and I don’t care to go out of my way to make myself 
ridiculous in a rich man’s house. Besides, I don’t want to go 
to the expense of a suit of dress clothes. And then, my uncle 
and I were not particularly smitten with each other when I saw 
him last.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Alec,” said Cameron, quietly. “You can’t 
afford to throw away the friendship of a man worth, perhaps, 
thirty thousand a year.” 

“That phrase always reminds me,” remarked Alec, “of what 
one of the Erskines—I don’t remember which of them it was— 
once said, when some one said in his company that so-and-so 
had died worth three hundred thousand pounds—‘ Did he 
indeed, sir? And a very pretty sum, too, to begin the next 
world with.” 

Cameron smiled grimly. 

“You'll have to go, Alec,” he repeated; “and you needn't 
be afraid of makin yourself ridiculous. Do as you see others 
do, and keep a lown sail; better seem blate than impident.” 

“My father would be in a fine way if he heard that my uncle 
had invited me and that I had refused the invitation,” said 
Lindsay. 

“And quite right too,” rejoined Cameron. “Besides, the old 
man is your father’s uncle, and you ought to show him some 
respect.” 

“That wasn’t the reason you put in the forefront,” said Alec, 
slyly. 

For reply Cameron, who had reached the door, picked up a 
Greek grammar, flung it at his friend’s head as he muttered 
something in Gaelic, and banging the door behind him, ascended 
to his own domicile. 

Exactly at the appointed hour Alec presented himself at his 
grand-uncle’s house in Blytheswood Square. The square had 
once been fashionable, and was still something more than 
respectable, because the houses were too large to be inhabited 
by people of moderate means; but the situation was dull and 
gloomy to the last degree. Within, however, there was a very 
different scene. Entrance-hall, staircase, drawing-room, were 
all as brilliant as gas-jets could make them. The walls, even 
of the passages, were lined with pictures, good, bad, and 
indifferent. Every landing, every corner, held a statue, or at 
least a statuette, or a bust upon a pedestal. 

When Alec was ushered into the drawing-room, he could 
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hardly see for the blaze of light; he could hardly move for 
little tables laden with china, ormolu, and bronzes. Fortunately 
Sir Peter and Lady Colquhoun were entering the reception- 
room just as Alec reached it, so that he made his entrance in 
their wake, and, as it were, under their lee. 

The room was already pretty well filled, and more guests 
were continually arriving. On the hearth-rug stood a little old 
man, with a mean inexpressive face, scanty hair, which was still 
grey, thin grey whiskers, small eyes, and a fussy, consequential 
air. When he spoke, it was in a high-pitched, rasping voice; 
and he invariably gave one the impression that he was insisting 
upon being noticed and attended to. 

This was the famous Mr. Lindsay of Drumleck. He stared at 
Alec for an instant, then gave him his hand in silence, and, 
without addressing a word to him, continued his conversa- 
tion with the Lord Provost's wife. Alec’s face flushed. His 
first impulse was to walk out of the room, and out of the 
house; but on second thoughts he saw that that course would 
not even be dignified. He retreated to a corner, and sat himself 
to watch the company. 

For the most part they sat nearly silent—fat baillies and 
their well-nourished wives—hard-featured damsels of thirty or 
forty summers, in high-necked dresses and Brussels lace collars 
—one or two stout ministers—such was the assembly. Alec was 
astonished. He had expected, somehow, that he should meet 
people of a different type. 

“Take one or two dozen people from behind the shop- 
counters in Argyle Street,” he said to himself (with boyish 
contempt for the disappointing), or even a few Muirburn 
ploughmen and weavers, give them plenty of money, and in 
three weeks they would be quite as fine ladies and gentlemen 
as any I see here.” 

As the thought passed through the boy’s mind, the door was 
thrown open, and the names of “Professor Taylor and Miss 
Mowbray” were announced. A tall lean man, with long hair 
and crumpled old-fashioned garments entered, and beside him 
walked a young lady with her eyes on the ground. 

She was dressed in a cream-coloured costume, with just a 
fleck of colour here and there. She was indeed remarkably 
pretty, and possessed a soft childlike grace which was more 
captivating than beauty alone could have been. She had a 
small well-rounded figure—a little more, and it would have 
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been plump—abundant dark-brown hair, and a soft, peach- 
like complexion. Her eye-lashes were unusually long; and 
when, reaching her host, she half-timidly raised her eyes to his, 
Alec (who was sitting in the background), felt a little thrill of 
pleasure at the mere sight of their dark loveliness. 

She was the first lady, the first young lady, at least, whom 
he had seen, and he looked at her as if she were a being to be 
worshipped. But Laura Mowbray was indeed pretty enough to 
have turned the head of a more experienced person than the 
laird’s son. 

Professor Taylor and his niece moved to one side; her dress 
almost brushed against Alec. She glanced at him for an instant; 
without intending it he dropped his eyes, and the girl looked in 
another direction with a little inward smile. 

In three or four minutes dinner was announced, and Laura 
fell to the care of James Semple (the cousin who had taken 
Alec’s place at the oil-works), who had just come in. There 
were more men than women in the party, and Alec and one or 
two of the less wealthy guests were left to find their way into 
the dining-room by themselves at the end of the procession. 
Fortune, however, favoured Alec. When he took his seat, he 
found that he was sitting between a pale, inoffensive-looking 
youth and—Laura Mowbray. 

He literally did not dare to look at her, much less to address 
her; he was not sure, indeed, whether the rules of society 
allowed him to do so in the absence of an introduction. In 
a little time, however, his shyness wore off; he watched his 
opportunity; but before he found one, his neighbour remarked 
in her soft English accent, and in the sweetest of tones: 

“What dreadful fogs you have in Glasgow!” 

Alec made some reply, and the ice once broken, he made 
rapid progress. 

“Everybody I meet seems to be related to somebody else, or 
connected with some one I have met before,” said Miss Mowbray. 
“You have all so many relations in this part of the country, and 
you seem never to forget any of them. In London it is different. 
People seldom know their next-door neighbours ; and it is just a 
chance whether they keep up cousinships, and so on, or not.” 

“Really? I think that is very unnatural.” 

“Oh! so unnatural! Life in London is so dreadfully con- 
ventional and superficial. Don’t you think so?” 

‘“‘I dare say ; but I have never been in London.” 
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“Have you, Mr. Semple?” she asked of the gentleman on 
her left. 

“No, I haven’t ;” he answered shortly. He did not approve 
of Miss Mowbray paying any attention to Alec, regarding her 
as for the time being his property. On this Laura left off talking 
to Alec, and devoted herself to the amusement of Mr. Semple. 

Soon, however, she took advantage of his attention being 
claimed by the lady on his left, to turn again with a smile to 
Alec. 

“Mr. Semple tells me you are a cousin of his,” she said. 

“ A second or third cousin, I think.” 

“But you are Mr. Lindsay’s nephew as well as he, so you 
must be cousins.” 

“T am his grand-nephew.” 

“Then you must be Mr. Semple’s cousin, you know. And 
you are at college. My uncle is a professor there, but he has 
hardly any students, because history is not a compulsory subject 
in the examinations. How do you like being at college?” 

Alec was grateful for her interest in him, and gave her his 
impressions of college life. Then she turned once more to her 
legitimate entertainer, who was by that time at liberty. 

Alec had already had far more intercourse with his lovely 
neighbour than he had dared to hope for; but the dinner was a 
long one; and as Mr. Semple’s left-hand neighbour happened 
to be a maiden aunt with money, she was able to compel his 
attention once more before the close of the meal. 

“You live in a very beautiful part of the country, I believe,” 
Miss Mowbray remarked to Alec. 

“T don’t know; I like it of course; but I don’t know that 
it is finer than any country with wood and a river.” 

“Oh, you dave a river? Iam so passionately fond of river 
scenery.” 

“Yes, and we have a castle,” replied Alec ; and before the 
ladies rose he had described not only the castle, but the moor- 
land, and the romantic dell which was his sister’s favourite 
retreat, to his much-interested neighbour. 

When at length the ladies followed Miss Lindsay—a distant 
relation who superintended Mr. Lindsay’s establishment—out of 
the room, Alec felt as if the evening had suddenly come to an 
end. 

Semple, who had vouchsafed him rather a cool nod in the 
evening, tried in vain to make him talk. 
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“How do you like college ?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“Dreadful underbred set. Why don’t you go to Oxford?” 

Alec made no reply. 

“Or Edinburgh—they are a much better class of men at 
Edinburgh, I’m told.”. And Mr. Semple turned away to join a 
conversation about “warrants,” and “ premiums,” and “vendor's 
“contangos,” and “ quotations,” which to Alec 


” ” 


shares,” “ corners, 
was simply unintelligible. 

At the other end of the table a conversation of another 
character was in progress—one hardly less interesting to those 
who took part in it, and hardly more interesting to an outsider. 
It seemed that a wealthy congregation of United Presbyterians 
had built themselves an organ at considerable expense, without 
obtaining the sanction of their co-religionists ; and an edict had 
gone forth that the organ must be silent on Sundays, but might 
be used for the delectation of those who attended the prayer- 
meeting on Wednesday evenings. 

“TI look upon it as the thin end of the wedge,” said the 
Reverend Hector MacTavish, D.D., striking his fist on his knee. 
“You begin with hymns, many of them wish-washy trash, some 
of them positively unscriptural. Then you must have a choir 
for the tunes, as if the old-fashioned long metre and common 
metre were not good enough; then comes an organ; then the 
Lord’s Prayer is used as a part of the ritual, mark you, as a part 
of the ritual—I have no objection to the Lord’s Prayer when it 
is not used on formal, stated occasions. After that, you have a 
liturgy.” 

“No, no, Doctor; you are going too fast,’ murmured the 
audience. 

“And I maintain that with a liturgy there is an end to the 
distinctively Presbyterian form of worship.” 

“But where would you draw the line?” inquired a mild, 
sallow-faced young man who had imbibed his theological opinions 
at Heidelberg, and was in consequence suspected of latitudi- 
narianism, if not of actual heresy. 

“Where our fathers drew it, at the Psalms of David!” 
thundered Mr. MacTavish, striking his unoffending knee once 
more. 

“Then I fear you render Union impossible,” said the young 
minister. 

“And what if I do, sir?” said Dr. MacTavish loftily ; “in 
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my opinion we Free Churchmen are ferry well as we are, and 
need no new lights to illuminate us.” 

The young man received the covert sneer at his German 
training and his liberal ideas with a smile; and Alec listened no 
longer, but relapsed into dreamland. The dispute, however, 
continued long after most of the men had returned to the 
drawing-room, and Alec rose from his chair while an animated 
discussion was in progress on the point whether the use of an 
organ was favourable to spiritual worship or tended to sensuous- 
ness, and whether the fact that the New Testament was silent on 
the subject, condemned the organ and its followers by antici- 
pation. 

When Alec entered the drawing-room, Miss Mowbray was 
singing. He retreated to a corner and stood as one spell-bound. 
He watched for an opportunity of speaking to her again, but 
there was none; however, on passing him on her way to the 
door on her uncle’s arm, she gave him a little bow and smile, 
which he regarded as another proof of her sweetness of 
disposition. 

The theologians had not finished their disputations, and were 
continuing them ina corner of the drawing-room, when Alec took 
his departure. 

He walked back to his poor and empty room with his head 
among the stars. She had talked with him, smiled upon him, 
treated him as an equal. He would find out where she lived, 
and contrive to meet her again. How lovely she was, how 
sweet, how pure, how good! The wide earth, Alec Lindsay was 
firmly convinced, contained no mortal fit for one moment to be 
compared with the girl whose soft brown eyes and gentle, almost 
appealing, looks still made his heart beat as he remembered 
them. 
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Reviews. 


I.—THE EXCELLENCE OF THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED 
HEART.! 


FATHER JOSEPH DE GALLIFFET has been called, and with great 
justice, the apostle of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart. It 
was he who bore the brunt of the struggle in its behalf. It is 
to him that we owe the publication of the Memoir of Blessed 
Margaret Mary written by herself; it is he who first laid at the 
feet of the Holy Father the petition for the establishment of 
the Feast ; it was he who, when the petition was negatived by 
the Sacred Congregation, pursued with undaunted perseverance 
the task entrusted to him by Almighty God, knowing well that 
this first rebuff was but the signal of coming victory ; it was he 
who by his life and writings contributed more than any one else 
to procure the decree of 1765, which granted to the Bishops of 
Poland and to the Archconfraternity of the Sacred Heart at 
Rome permission to celebrate the Feast with a Mass and Office 
of its own. 

It was in 1726 that Father Galliffet’s published the first edition 
of the work which is now, we believe for the first time, appearing 
in an English dress. It was originally written in Latin, but 
seven years later the author issued it in French, with many 
additions and improvements. The dogmatic and _ historical 
arguments are greatly developed in the French edition, which 
has been reprinted again and again, and translated into Italian, 
German, Polish, Spanish, &c. It is from the edition of 1745 
that the present translation has been made. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first explains the 
historical origin and progress of the Devotion, its nature accord- 
ing to the principles of theology, and the difference that exists 
between it and the Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, which 

2 The Excellence of the Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. From the French 


of Father Galliffet. With Preface and Introduction by Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J. 
London. Catholic Truth Society, 18, West Square, S.E. 
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latter had been often urged as rendering it unnecessary. The 
second part is a panegyric of the Devotion itself, and sets forth 
its excellence both on account of its Divine object, the end 
which it proposes to accomplish, and the virtues it fosters and 
the fruit it produces in the soul of him who practises it. To 
this part is subjoined an appendix which gives in detail the 
testimony of a number of holy persons to the favours they have 
received through the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The third part 
deals with the practical side of this Devotion, suggesting a 
number of pious practices in its honour, quoting the sentiments 
expressed by the saints, which show how the adoration of the 
Sacred Heart is “no new invention,” but has always been the 
object of the veneration of the saints. 

Many books have been written since the time of Father 
Galliffet on the Devotion to the Sacred Heart, but they are all 
of them only a development of what he wrote respecting it. 
We cannot understand why his book has never been translated 
into English until now. It would not be true to say that it 
exhausts its subject, for its subject, being none else than the 
love of Jesus Christ for man, is simply inexhaustible. But it is, 
and ever will remain, the standard work on the subject, the one 
to which we must refer for the theological foundations and the 
historical origin and progress of the Devotion. It is beautifully 
written, full of solid piety, but free from any exaggerated or 
high-flown sentiment. It carries its own evidence of being the 
work of one who was himself inspired with an intense love for 
the Sacred Heart. We seem to trace in it the guiding influence 
of God who (as Father Clarke relates in the Introduction) 
chose out Father Galliffet for the special work of spreading 
this Devotion. It may be that his name is not as familiar to us 
as that of others who took part in promoting the worship of 
the Heart of Jesus. But any one who reads the history of the 
Devotion will find that it was chiefly of his unceasing labours 
that God made use to demonstrate its antiquity, to answer the 
objections urged against it, to point out its theological signi- 
ficance, and its importance in the spiritual life of the Christian 
soul longing after God. 

We must here quote a short extract which is a good sample 
of the general character of the book. 

A fourth source of the excellence of the Heart of Jesus is in the 
Godlike function for which it was created, and which is no other than 
to burn unceasingly with the purest and most ardent flames of Divine 
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love. It was inflamed with this Divine fire from the first instant of its 
existence until its death, without one moment of interruption, and it 
will burn with that same fire through all eternity. We should have to 
understand the excellence of Divine love in order to understand at the 
same time what must be the excellence of a Heart whose everlasting 
employment it is to receive the impressions of that love and to produce 
its acts, a single one of which gives more honour to God than the love 
even of all possible creatures could give Him throughout an eternity. 
It is chiefly from this that we may judge what must be the infinite 
pleasure which the Eternal Father takes in this Sacred Heart, for 
nothing can be sweeter to His eyes than the love of His only-begotten 
Son (pp. 70, 71). 

Father Clarke has written an Introduction, in which he 
points out the error of supposing that there is any decay of 
fervour among Catholics in the present day. There may, he 
says, be less external mortification, less devotion that meets 
the eyes of men. But there is no decay in the interior spirit, 
on the contrary, religion strikes deeper, and seems to require and 
to secure a more complete sacrifice of self than in the earlier 
ages of the Church. In the Devotion to the Sacred Heart he 
sees a proof of this, inasmuch as it demands of those who would 
practise it in spirit and in truth, a meekness and humility which 
will include all other virtues. This is certainly a comforting 
doctrine amid the continual complaints that we encounter of 
the decay of fervour in the Church. 





2.—LIVES OF ST. CUTHBERT.! 


We have before us two biographies of St. Cuthbert ; the one 
a memoir undertaken at the request of the late Bishop Bewick, 
to commemorate the twelfth centenary of the death of the Saint, 
containing a fund of varied information gathered from many 
sources; the other a translation by Father Stevenson of the 
Life of the Saint written by the Venerable Bede. The accuracy 
of this latter is vouched for not only by the fact that it was 
compiled from the best authorities, but also by its having been 
after its completion subjected to careful examination by those 
who had known St. Cuthbert and were well acquainted with the 
incidents of his life. 
1 Life of St. Cuthbert. By the Right Rev. Edward Consitt. London: Burns 
and Oates, Limited, 1887. 


The Life of St. Cuthbert, By the Venerable Bede. Translated from the original 
Latin by the Rey. Joseph Stevenson, S.J. London: Burns and Oates, Limited, 1887. 
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Northumbria, where the precious and sacred relics of St. 
Cuthbert have so long reposed, was also the land of his birth. 
The events of his career are few and little known, for although 
he Jaboured many years as a missionary and a bishop, the 
greater part of his life was spent in solitude and _ seclusion. 
His parents are supposed to have died while he was very young, 
since he was brought up by a pious woman who trained him 
in devotion and piety. In his boyhood he was employed in 
watching the flocks which fed on the mountain-side; it is 
related of him that he excelled in athletic sports and boyish 
games. On one occasion when he was with a number of other 
boys engaged in wrestling in a meadow, a little child approached 
him, and besought him with tears to forsake these idle sports, 
and cultivate greater gravity of demeanour, since he was 
destined to be a priest and a prelate, a teacher of virtue even 
to his elders. This singular admonition sank into the heart of 
the future Bishop; from that day forth, though he was but 
eight years old, he withdrew his affections from earthly things, 
and directed them towards those that were heavenly. In 
reward for this devotion of himself to God many wonderful 
graces were bestowed on him: he was delivered from dangers 
and difficulties by the aid of angels, he was supplied with food 
in a miraculous manner, he was privileged to behold great and 
glorious sights. When somewhat over twenty years of age, 
Cuthbert sought admittance into the Monastery of Mailros. 
The graces of his person and manner equalled those of his 
heart and mind; and the moment the Prior saw him he recog- 
nized in him a future Saint, and willingly received him into 
the community. Many delightful incidents are recorded by 
Venerable Bede respecting the graces conferred on Cuthbert in 
testimony of his sanctity; from them we learn that when he 
filled the post of Guestmaster, angels came to be entertained 
by him; when he went abroad the elements and the forces of 
nature, were obedient to his command ; that the brute beasts and 
the birds of the air, ministered to his wants; that devils were 
cast out, and the sick healed by his word and sign. When he 
had worn the habit about eight years, St. Cuthbert was made 
Prior of Lindisfarne, where he taught the monastic rule with 
great perfection to his subjects, and illustrated it by his shining 
virtues. So great was his fervour that, we are told, whilst the 
brethren slept, he would wander about the island, reciting the 
praises of God, and when he said Mass, tears and sobs choked 
his utterance. 
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His tenderness for the poor and for sinners, a true characteristic of 
the Saints, was so great, that when his penitents were confessing to him 
he shed tears of compassion over them, and by taking upon himself the 
penance their sins merited, he brought them to a knowledge of their 
guilt, and led them to repentance by the persuasive force of his 
example. The fame of his saintly life, like a sweet perfume, spread 
itself beyond the bounds of his monastery. Persons of every condition 
of life came from far and near to cast themselves at his feet, and seek 
light and counsel in their trials and sorrows. No one, says Symeon, 
went away from him without the joy of consolation; no one took back 
with him the grief of mind which he had brought into his presence.* 


St. Cuthbert did not confine his labours to the island, but 
travelled over the moorlands and hills of Northumberland, 
instructing the people, and winning all hearts. When he had 
reached his fortieth year, with the permission of his Superior 
he withdrew from the monastery, and entered upon a life of 
more complete seclusion, on the island which has since been 
called by his name. There he dwelt for eight years, living, like 
St. Francis, in familiar and loving intercourse with the birds 
which frequented the island and were frequently his sole com- 
panions. A charming legend records how on one occasion 


Noticing that two crows who had been accustomed to build on the 
island tore away with their beaks the straw and thatch from the roof of 
the guest-house, he checked them by a gentle movement of his hand, 
and then in the name of Jesus Christ bade them depart, and no longer 
presume to remain on the island. ‘The birds at once obeyed his voice 
and mournfully flew away. After three days one of them returned, and 
approaching the venerable servant of God, with drooping wings and 
humble mien, and faint cries, and bowing its head, seemed to solicit 
forgiveness for its fault. The Saint, at once understanding its appeal, 
gave them leave to return to the island, which the bird and its com- 
panion joyfully did, bringing in token of gratitude a suitable gift to the 
venerable Father.* 


From the narrative of Bede we quote another wonderful 
incident which occurred subsequently to his elevation to the 
episcopate, while he was, after a fatiguing visitation, resting at a 
monastery — 


Cuthbert, feeling thirsty, asked for something to drink. They asked 
him what he would wish to drink? Whether they should bring him 
wine or beer? ‘Give me water,” he said; and they offered him water 
from the fountain. When he had given it his benediction and drank a 
little, he handed it to his priest, who was standing beside him, and he 


2 Consitt, p. 62. 5 Consitt, p. 81. 
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gave it back to the attendant. Having taken the cup, the attendant 
said: “May I be permitted to drink of the draught of which the 
Bishop has drunk?” To which the other replied, ‘“‘ Yea, why may you 
not?” Now this man was the priest of the same monastery. He 
drank accordingly, but the water seemed to him to have acquired the 
flavour of wine; and wishing that a Brother who was standing by 
should be likewise a witness of so great a miracle, he handed him the 
cup ; and when he also had drank of it, the water seemed to his palate 
also to have acquired the flavour of wine. As they looked one on the 
other marvelling, when they found a convenient opportunity for conversa- 
tion, they mutually agreed that they had never tasted better wine.* 


Two years only did St. Cuthbert govern his diocese ; then, 
worn out by his labours, he retired to the tranquillity of his 
monastic cell, to prepare for death, the precise time of his end 
having been revealed to him by God. Shortly after returning 
to his hermitage, he was seized by sudden illness. For the 
interesting and touching account of his last days, given by 
Bede from the lips of an eye-witness, we must refer the reader 
to one or both of the two biographies already mentioned. The 
history of the flight of the monks on the invasion of the 
Danes, with the precious relics of the Saint, the temporary 
resting-place found for them, their translation to Durham 
Cathedral, the subsequent desecration of the shrine under Henry 
the Eighth, with many other historical details, are given in 
Provost Consitt’s excellent book. 


3.—THE THRONE OF THE FISHERMAN. 


This is to our mind the most valuable and interesting of the 
many works that its distinguished author has given to us. We 
know of no other book of the kind so likely to bring to a candid 
mind who believes in a special Providence of God guiding His 
Church through the centuries, the conviction that the Holy See 
is in God’s design the bond of unity, the throne of the supreme 
teacher, and confirmer of his brethren. 

There are in existence many most useful catenz of authorities, 
Scriptural and patristic, all tending to support this thesis, but 
they are not by themselves sufficient to produce in the mind of 
the searcher after truth that real assent, as Cardinal Newman puts 


4 Ven. Bede p. 144. 
1 The Throne of the Fisherman built by the Carpenter's Son, the Root, the Bond, 


and the Crown of Christendom. By Thomas W. Allies, K.C.S.G. London: 
Burns and Oates, 1887. 
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it, to the supreme position of the Roman Pontiff, which is the 
fulness of conviction. Opponents bring forward their series of 
authorities to show that the Popes were often resisted, bitterly 
abused, and their authority even called in question ; they endea- 
vour to prove how their power grew up gradually, and is a mere 
result of human ambition, and favourable circumstances, in such 
wise that one who has no deep knowledge of ecclesiastical history 
finds himself swayed to and fro, now to this side now to that, 
without the power of arriving at a positive decision. To minds 
in this condition, Cardinal Newman’s Development of Christian 
Doctrine is of the greatest value, laying down clearly as it does 
the rules that should guide us in estimating this seemingly con- 
flicting evidence, and sketching with a master hand, in a few 
rapid touches, the succeeding centuries as they carry along with 
them the body of Christian doctrine, the Depositum Fide, 
identical yet diverse in each. But the Cardinal’s work does not 
profess to be more than a sketch, and the question of the Papal 
Supremacy is discussed in a few pages. 

It is on the lines of the Cardinal's argument that Mr. Allies 
has based the work we are reviewing. It is true that he 
would say that the Supremacy of the Holy See shows itself 
more or less strikingly in various periods, but a closer study 
of any epoch shows the working of that power in all its essen- 
tial features, as the bond of Unity in the Church. It is 
true again that external circumstances have contributed to 
remove impediments to the full exercise of the Primacy and to 
consolidate its power, but this very march of events shows 
to him who has eyes to see the working of the Divine Provi- 
dence which orders all things, the fulfilment of the promise 
made to St. Peter in the beginning, Super hanc petram edificabo 
ecclestam meam. 


My subject in the following pages [to quote the author’s introductory 
chapter] is to show three constituents—the first, a Divine Institution on 
the part of the Founder of the Church; the second, the life of faith in 
the Church, that is the recognition by the Church of her Lord’s action; 
and the third, the external world in the hands of the Divine Providence, 
which is the guidance of Him who made and maintains both world and 
church—elucidate and support each other, and thus produce a common 
result through the eight great periods which have hitherto censtituted 
the history of the Church in the eighteen centuries and a half as yet 
traversed by her. This common result I call Zhe Throne of the Fisher- 
man built by the Carpenter's Son, by which I mean the continuous and 
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the ever increasing influence and work of St. Peter’s See, as the instru- 
ment by which the Divine Kingdom is begun, propagated and 
maintained. 

Mr. Allies expresses his intention of giving us eight distinct 
pictures of the action of the Holy See in these several epochs, 
for, as he most rightly says, anti-Catholic writers are in the 
habit of attacking the Holy See in each of them by singling 
out abuses, while they refuse to consider the cumulation of 
proof which the persistency of its action throughout them all 
exhibits, nor the power of that action for good. 

In the present volume we have a carefully-finished picture of 
this action of the Papacy on the Church and the world in the 
early centuries up to the time of St. Leo the Great, and more 
especially of its characteristics in that period of wonderful life 
and activity which begins with Constantine the Great and 
extends to the Council of Chalcedon, for we must always 
recollect that— 

As all particulars regarding the preaching and acts of nine out of 
the twelve Apostles are wanting, so we have nothing like a continuous 
history of acts of the Popes from the death of St. Peter to the termina- 
tion of the time of persecution. But what we see is the emergence at 
the end of the time of a power which the whole hierarchy recognizes, 
to which no beginning can be given short of St. Peter himself; no 
warrant for its existence assigned save the authority given to him by 
our Lord. 


To one, therefore, who believes in the “Holy Catholic 
Church” it is necessarily a question of vital interest : How did the 
Church of the fourth and fifth centuries look upon the Primacy 
of the Roman See? and it is for those who profess this belief 
that this work is written. It perfects and fills up the line of 
argument indicated in the Development of Christian Doctrine on 
the question of the Pope’s Supremacy. It carries conviction 
with it, and its interest never flags. We earnestly hope that 
Mr. Allies will be spared to give us more pictures from other 
periods of the beneficent action of the Holy See on the world’s 
history. 


4.—PIUS THE NINTH AND HIS TIMES. 
A complete historical biography of Pius the Ninth and hes 


1 Pius the Ninth and his Times. An Historical Biography. By the Rev. 
Aeneas Macdonald Dawson, of St. Patrick’s Ottawa, Canada, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
London: Thomas Baker, 1887. 
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times, would necessarily include the history of three-fourths of 
our century. The point of view commands too much, the 
subject has too many sides to be thus treated zu extenso. 
Yet Pius the Ninth and his Pontificate have been the subject 
of much writing. A score or two of more or less fluent penmen 
have written his biography and history, some treating one part 
like Balleydier, or one phase like Balau, others like Dr. Dawson, 
giving us a reduced sketch of the whole in outline. 

Dr. Dawson’s historical biography of Pius the Ninth is the 
best that has been written in our language. With the exception 
of Adolphus Trollope’s Zzfe, a shallow unjust book, we have no 
other work of the smallest literary value, on this subject. Dr. 
Dawson tells his story pleasantly, and in the main, we think, cor- 
rectly. It is very likely true, as he asserts, that Pius the Ninth’s 
failure in his efforts to secure his people the advantage of a consti- 
tutional régime in 1847, was chiefly owing to the non-existence 
of a moderate enlightened party in the State; the Romans of 
that day being either revolutionists or mere obstructionists, 
conservatives of an unintelligent and stolid type. Dr. Dawson 
introduces his account of this well-known episode with an 
interesting definition of the Pontiff’s liberal intentions. 


From all history [he writes] it is manifest that liberty is as fully 
enjoyed, and established on a more secure and permanent basis, 
under the fostering auspices of a constitutional monarchy, than in 
the best regulated republics. . . . Such was the monarchy that Pius 
the Ninth desired. . . . Never was there a less selfish sovereign, or 
man of more upright mind and sounder judgment. No prince ever 
held less to prerogative. Essential rights he was firmly resolved to 
maintain, whilst he never would have shrunk from any legitimate con- 
cession. Whatever was adapted to the time and the circumstances of 
his country, useful to his people, and conformable to a well-informed 
and sound public opinion, he was prepared to introduce into the 
economy of the State. 


We believe that Dr. Dawson’s estimate of Count Pellegrine 
Rossi’s talents as a statesman, and his condemnation of 
Napoleon’s dishonest and disreputable policy, are also just. 
Perhaps he may be right again in making no allusion to the 
reports of Cardinal Antonelli’s treasonable bargain with Cavour ; 
his book is an abridgement ; but we cannot avoid observing that 
his narrative becomes a little sketchy and disjointed towards the 
close. His censure of Prince von Bismarck’s German policy 
seems exaggerated, and there is an evident bitterness and 
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want of measure in denunciation, which eminent historians 
are usually careful to avoid. 

His account of the proceedings of the Vatican Council is 
most interesting, and his whole work, in fact, a valuable 
addition to the extant English writings on this subject. It 
would be more useful as a book of reference, if it were 
furnished with an alphabetical index, or if it were even 
divided into chapters or books in some systematic way. We 
hope this may be done in a future edition. 





5.—THE LEGENDARY HISTORY OF THE CRoss.! 


This is a remarkable book in many respects. To begin with 
the binding is remarkable. It has been the fashion lately to 
print and bind books—modern books—after the manner of 
twelfth or fourteenth century tomes, with old-fashioned type, 
and still more old-fashioned binding. The reason is not 
always obvious. But in the present case the appropriateness 
is plain. We are presented with a portion of the Golden 
Legend ; and the story of the Cross is traced back into that 
twilight region where historical landmarks cease, and tradition 
and legend reign supreme. Here the vellum covers, and copper 
clasps, and curious engravings are in their place. The volume 
is a very beautiful one. 

Besides the subject-matter, we have found the book ex- 
tremely interesting in other respects. We have been especially 
interested in that portion treating of the frescoes that once 
adorned the chapel of the Guild of Holy Cross at our own 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and so close to Shakespeare’s house. 
The engravings accompanying this part are very well done 
and full of expression. 

It is known that when Caxton set up his printing-press in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, one of the books he pro- 
duced was a translation of the Legenda Aurea Sanctorum, 
or the Golden Legend of the Saints, by Jacobus de Voragine. 
Extracts from this legend, relating to the history of the Cross, 
are given here. They serve to explain the Stratford frescoes 
as well as the woodcuts at the end of the volume. These 

1 The Legendary History of the Cross. A series of sixty-four woodcuts from a 
Dutch book published by Veldener, A.p. 1483. With an Introduction, written and 


illustrated by John Ashton, Preface by S. Baring Gould, M.A. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1887. 
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stories have a great charm about them; they are devout 
without being grotesque or absurd. Concerning the relics 
of the wood of the Cross the following is worthy of notice: 
“M. Rohault de Fleury has gone very minutely into this 
matter. Knowing, from microscopical examination, that several 
of the relics of the Cross were of pine, he accepts this wood 
as his basis, and, from its probable size, he deduces a weight 
of 100 kilogrammes, equal to about 240 English pounds; 
and taking the average density of pine, he estimates that 
this would give 178 millions of cubic millimetres. He then 
describes all the known pieces in Europe, Jerusalem, and 
Mount Athos, with their measurement, and he puts the out- 
come at 3,941,975 cubic millimetres; thus according to his 
showing, there is but a very small portion of the holy Cross 
in existence.” Thus the ravings of Calvin have not the 
shadow even of a foundation in fact. Mr. Ashton might 
add to his list of relics of the holy Cross in England the 
large and beautiful one at Stonyhurst College. 

The shape and material of the Cross are briefly touched 
upon. The ¢au-shaped Cross seems to be the most frequent 
in ancient representations, and the author tells us Tertullian, 
St. Jerome, St. Paulinus, Sozomen, and Rufinus, are of opinion 
that this was the shape of the Cross. There are also some 
interesting notes on the nails, and their subsequent history, 
which is decidedly involved—‘“ no less than twenty-nine towns 
claiming the possession of thirty-two nails!” Mr. Ashton 
gives as an explanation that some portion of the holy nails 
may have been incorporated into each of them. A portion 
of the inscription over the Cross still exists; “very worm- 
eaten, but the letters are still visible.” 

The sixty-four woodcuts are very curious. They are not 
as finished as those from the Stratford frescoes. They are 
medizval of the medieval: some of them extremely vigorous, 
for example, that of putting Judas “into a dry well.” People 
in those times were not satisfied with half measures. Judas, 
or Julius, would not tell St. Helena where the Cross was to be 
found, so she shut him up in a dry well and starved him for 
seven days, after which Judas changed his mind. 

Quaint and curious is this legend of the Cross. Its wood 
sprang from three seeds of the tree of life which Seth placed in 
Adam’s mouth when he buried him ; it was the property of Moses, 
David, and Solomon; the mysterious material of the new Tree 
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of Life ; the glory of St. Helena and Constantine ; the treasured 
object of devotion of the faithful. All we need say more of 
this book is, that Mr. Ashton has treated his subject very 
reverently. His book is as interesting as it is quaint and 
valuable. 


6.—LIFE AND SPIRIT OF J. B. M. CHAMPAGNAT.* 


It is because domestic education is not what it ought to be, 
because the parents of the present day are so often too ignorant 
or too indifferent to instruct their children in the elements of 
faith and morality, that a special need exists for congregations 
of men and women who devote themselves to the teaching of 
Christian doctrine. Amongst the numerous societies formed in 
the early part of this century with the object of keeping pace 
with the wants of the age, and supplying religious training to 
the children of the poor, one of the most prominent and most 
successful is that of the Little Brothers of Mary, founded by 
Father Champagnat, a simple and humble priest, whose life and 
work forms the subject of the volume before us. 

Nothing in Father Champagnat’s childhood gave promise: of 
the high and holy calling for which he was destined. Far from 
displaying talent of any kind, at the age of fourteen or fifteen 
he was an ignorant lad, with no higher aspiration than that of 
assisting his father in the management of his farm. A priest in 
search of recruits to fill the gaps made by the revolution in the 
ranks of the sacerdotal army, pleased with the modest appear- 
ance of the boy, was the first who suggested that he should 
study with a view of embracing the ecclesiastical state. This 
resolution once adopted, he never swerved from his vocation, 
and at the seminary, though the most backward in his class, 
was diligent at his studies, and a model of regularity and 
piety. And when appointed to a curacy near his early home 
in the diocese of Lyons, so edifying was his conduct, that the 
parish priest testified that during the eight years he was with 
him he was unable to discern in him anything that could be 
called a fault; a complete reformation, too, among the people 
was affected by his influence. 

His own success as a catechist, and his persuasion that a 

1 Life and Spirit of J. B. M. Champagnat, Priest and Founder of the Society 


of the Little Brothers of Mary. By One of his first disciples. Translated from the 
French. London and New York: Burns and Oates, Limited, 1887. 
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man’s life depends upon the principles imbibed in childhood, 
led Father Champagnat to conceive the idea of an Institute of 
Brothers, who should labour for souls by teaching youth. 
Meeting with two young men who were willing to quit the world 
and devote themselves to this work, he bought a small house, 
and founded the Order. These disciples and others who joined 
them he taught and trained with the greatest care, often himself 
taking part in the occupation whereby they earned a subsistence, 
that of making nails. As the numbers increased, Father 
Champagnat organized them as a community, appointed a 
director, and gave them a simple costume to distinguish them 
from seculars. He sent them to teach in hamlets, and presently 
confided to them the care of schools, going himself to hear 
how they taught, listening unseen, and afterwards commenting 
on their manner and correcting their mistakes. 

To teach catechism in the villages was considered a special 
favour by the Brothers, though they had to merit it by much 
zeal and abnegation, and the endurance of many hardships. 
The feelings of one of them, who was stationed at a place where 
there was no priest, may be gathered from the following extract, 
which almost reminds one of the Little Flowers of St. Francis. 


He was returning on one occasion with Father Champagnat, who 
was going in that direction to visit a sick person. The roads were 
slippery, and the snow lay two or three feet deep on the ground. 
Brother Laurence was carrying a sack containing a big loaf, some 
cheese, and a quantity of potatoes, ‘his provision for the next week. 
Although he was strong and the day very cold, yet the bad state 
of the road rendered walking so difficult that the poor Brother 
was soon in a state of perspiration, upon which Father Champagnat 
remarked : “It is not very pleasant to carry such a load on a day like 
this, Brother!” “I beg pardon, Father, it is not unpleasant at all, but 
very agreeable!” ‘I don’t see anything agreeable in scrambling over 
these mountains in frost and snow, with a heavy load on one’s back, 
and exposed at every turn to tumble over some precipice.” “It is the 
perfect certainty I have that God counts all our steps, and that He will 
repay, with an immense weight of glory, all the labours and fatigues we 
endure in His service.” ‘‘Then you like to come here to teach Cate- 
chism, to conduct the school in this miserable part of the country, and 
to carry your provisions on your back like a beggar.” “TI like it so 
much,” said the Brother, “that I would not give it up for all the wealth 
in the world.” “Certainly you esteem your employment very much, 
but do you deserve such a mission?” “ Oh, no, Father, I am convinced 
that I am not worthy to teach Catechism at Bessac, and I am solely 
indebted to the goodness of God for that favour.” ‘“ Indeed, what you 
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say is very true ; but you will surely admit, at least, that this is a very 
bad day.” ‘On the contrary, Father, it is one of the best days of my 
life!” In saying this, the Brother’s face beamed with delight as tears 
of joy stole down his cheeks (p. 59). 


Such in 1817 was the origin of this Institute ; it was founded 
in poverty, nurtured in humility, composed of simple and illiterate 
youths. When the postulants became so numerous that a larger 
building was needed to accommodate them, Father Champagnat, 
having neither funds nor friends, set to work with the Brothers ; 
with their own hands, labouring as bricklayers and masons, they 
in an incredibly short time erected a new house. The utmost 
union and charity prevailed in the community, everywhere they 
gave edification and satisfaction, and so many priests applied for 
their aid that three new establishments had to be founded. 
Nevertheless, on all sides the work was censured and condemned 
as a rash and foolish undertaking, and for a time it seemed even 
to be threatened with extinction. But the aspect of matters was 
changed through the appointment of a new administrator to the 
diocese, who extended his protection to M. Champagnat, aided 
him to erect a large novitiate in a lovely and secluded spot, and 
authorized him to bind the Brothers by vows to their vocation. 
These trials, and others arising from the systematic opposition 
of the Government, which was essentially hostile to all religious 
societies, in addition to the extremely austere and laborious life 
he led, undermined M. Champagnat’s naturally robust con- 
stitution, and he died at the comparatively early age of fifty- 
one. On his death-bed he dictated his last wishes and counsels, 
causing them to be written down and read aloud to the Brothers 
in his presence. His death plunged the whole community into 
the deepest sorrow, since their affection for their holy Founder 
was unbounded. 

The second part of the book, which treats of the gifts and 
graces whereby Father Champagnat was distinguished, and his 
method of training the Brothers, is no less attractive, and 
perhaps even more instructive to the general reader than the 
history of his life. It would be no easy task to enumerate all 
the virtues which he displayed in an eminent degree: his un- 
tiring zeal, his self-detachment, his intense affection for our 
Lord, his filial devotion to our Lady, his love of humility, 
poverty, purity ; his charity to others, the holy joy and cheer- 
fulness which never deserted him, and which he ever encouraged 
in his subjects. Many interesting anecdotes illustrative of this 
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and other qualities are interspersed throughout the pages, One 
remarkable trait was his unbounded confidence in God, which 
even under circumstances of the greatest distress and anxiety 
never wavered. He did not wait for funds before commencing 
any undertaking; he rarely, if ever, begged for them ; and the 
purse of Providence never failed him. The singular tact and 
wisdom with which Father Champagnat managed and trained 
the Brothers is perhaps the most striking feature in the por- 
traiture given of him. Never did he require of his subjects what 
he himself was not first to practise ; never, though he lived with 
them, worked with them, and even played with them, did he 
become falsely indulgent, or allow the ignorant and often 
uncouth lads to forget what was due to his position and 
authority. On one point he strenuously insisted—the incessant 
supervision to be exercised over them. “ Constant superinten- 
dence,” he would say, “is essential in a house like ours, where 
there are so many young men, whose virtue needs to be 
strengthened by this exterior help. It is a safeguard against 
many faults, especially against laxity in regard to poverty, 
industry, and silence.” The stability and continued prosperity 
of this Society after the death of its pious Founder, is a truer 
tribute to his memory, and a greater tribute to his sanctity, than 
the marvellous rapidity of its development during his lifetime. 


7.—LA SOCIETE POLITIQUE EN ANGLETERRE” 


It was not, we confess, without some misgiving that we 
undertook the task of acquainting ourselves with M. Boutmy’s 
views on the English constitution. Works of this kind written 
by foreigners are usually conspicuous for their strange misap- 
prehensions of English political life past and present, and 
French writers in particular are wont to be as loose in their 
statements of fact, as they are precise and unfalteringly 
positive in all matters of theory. The present work however 
has in this respect agreeably surprised us. It gives as clear 
and sober an account as we could wish to meet with of the 
origin of the English constitution, and the various stages through 
which it' has arrived at its present development. Theory has 
usually been kept in due subordination to fact, and where 


2 Le Développement de la Constitution et de la Société Politique en Angleterre. 
Par E. Boutmy, Membre de I’Institut. Paris: Plon, 1887. 
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M. Boutmy departs from the treatment of the subject common 
in English text-books we are in most cases inclined to agree with 
him. We do not in fact know of any book in English which 
has quite the same practical aim. Perhaps the volumes of the 
English Citizen Series most nearly approach to it, but we have 
here in one book of very moderate dimensions what is there 
scattered over a number of different treatises. 

M. Boutmy makes no attempt to trace our constitutional 
growth further back than the Norman Conquest, and in this 
we think he shows excellent judgment. The institutions of 
Anglo-Saxon England are really beyond our ken and their 
influence on the subsequent development of our political life 
most obscure. As M. Boutmy well says: “Ce sont des nuées 
flottantes, qui de loin et par le contour, peuvent ressembler a 
des montagnes. II ne faut pas les prendre pour des montagnes.” 
It has always, in fact, seemed to us a curious illustration of the 
artificiality of much of our history teaching that candidates for 
elementary examinations are repeatedly required to express an 
opinion about pre-Norman institutions, as to which a specialist 
who has given his life to their study would hardly feel able 
to make one single unqualified assertion. 

M. Boutmy then after a rapid survey of what he happily 
calls “la monarchie administrative,” the Government that is 
of the Norman and Angevin monarchs, and with a tolerably 
full summary of the early history of Parliament, divides the 
remainder of his book into two portions, the one dealing 
with the state of the country as affected by the two great 
external revolutions under the Stuarts, the other with that 
silent and internal political revolution of the eighteenth century. 
In giving so much space to this latter phase of our constitutional 
development the author shows a fitting sense of its proportionate 
importance. The following paragraph expresses a truth which 
has sometimes we think been too much overlooked. 


L’histoire est comme une voiite sonore; le meurtre ou l’expulsion 
d’un roi font un bruit qui l emplit et s’y répercute. Le dix-huititme 
sitcle ne connait point de tels fracas; il est pauvre en sujets de 
tragédie. La comédie bourgeoise qui le remplit est d'une parfaite 
platitude ; jusqu’ 4 sa dernitre phase elle est remarquable seulement 
par l’extraordinaire médiocrité des hommes et des événements. Cette 
période n’en est pas moins celle ou la société politique s’est renouvelée 
jusque dans ses profondeurs, ou la constitution s’est complétée et fixée 
sous la forme que nous connaissons. Le dix-septitme siécle a ouvert 
la voie ; c’est le dix-huititme qui a fourni I’ étape. 
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We think M. Boutmy is a little too firmly wedded to the 
idea that England in the eighteenth century, the century of 
Walpole, of the Pitts, and of Charles James Fox, was entirely 
ruled by “a narrow oligarchy” of the great families; but none 
the less he gives a fairly accurate account of the steps by which 
our present democratic Government was brought into existence. 
To sum up, we may say that as a plain history of our constitu- 
tion for one who would study the subject from the point of view 
of modern politics and economic science and who would reject 
all matters of purely antiquarian interest M. Boutmy’s book is 
in all respects admirable. He seems to be familiar with the 
most recent literature of his subject. Freeman, Stubbs, Brodrick, 
and latest of all Dr. Gneist, are all laid under contribution ; in 
fact with the exception perhaps of Mr. Thorold Rogers and 
Sir Erskine May there is hardly one authority of eminence 
that is not somewhere referred to in his pages. We can only 
wish that this excellent work may have the sale it deserves, not 
only on the other side of the Channel, but also in our own 
country. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Father Frassinetti’s admirable Zvreatzse on Prayer’ is a 
development and re-arrangement in a single compact volume 
of St. Teresa’s explanations of the Lord’s Prayer, and the Medi- 
tations composed by her on its several petitions. The first 
portion is more general, on the kind of prayer to which we 
should apply ourselves, on vocal and mental prayer and their 
respective advantages, of the best means of keeping up in our 
souls a sense on the Divine presence, and other like questions 
of the greatest practical importance to all who would pray 
aright. St. Teresa speaks with the authority of one whose own 
experience, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, was her 
instructor on the subject of which she treats, and no one can 
read these pages without finding solid fruit to be gained for the 
advice therein contained. The second part is an explanation 
of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer in detail, and comprises a 
large amount of sound theology and valuable matter of medi- 
tation. 

The divine gift of faith is something “which no one knoweth 
but he that receiveth it.’ Even many who have received it 
would be at a loss to give an accurate account of their super- 
natural treasure, just as they could not give an account of their 
natural faculties, as conscience and free will. It is a great help 
towards holding the faith manfully, to know well, not only the 
articles and object of faith, but likewise the manner and fashion 
of the act of believing on God’s word. In instructing a Pro- 
testant, again, it is of sovereign importance to bring him to see 
as well the mode of acceptance as the matters of belief that 
he must accept: otherwise, he may coincide in his views with 

1 St. Teresa’s Pater-Noster: a Treatise on Prayer. By Joseph Frassinetti. 
Translated from the Italian by W. Hutch, D.D. London: Burns and Oates. 
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almost every article of Catholic belief, and remain still a stranger 
and a foreigner to the city of God. 

Father Vaughan’s address? is a brilliant compendium of the 
theology of faith. No doubt, the perusal of it may suggest 
further questions: but that is in the nature of the subject. It 
is something to have a secure groundwork on which to build 
instruction. Father Vaughan’s illustration of the mysteries 
of religion from those of science, strikes us as particularly 
happy. He proves that the man who rejects Christianity 
simply because it is fuil of mysteries and difficulties, as many 
men of the Positivist persuasion profess to reject it on that 
score, is a shallow-minded creature, and has studied physical 
science to little purpose. 

Under the title of Our Lady's Month,’ Mr. Washbourne has 
produced a most elegant pocket volume to serve as a manual 
of devotion for the Month of May. Each day has assigned 
to it a text of Holy Scripture, a few lines of poetry, an 
extract from the writings of some Saint or theologian, and an 
Indulgenced Devotion. The book is so tiny that it might be 
carried conveniently in the waistcoat pocket, and we hope that 
it will be carried and read by many in honour of God’s Holy 
Mother. 

In one little volume, Messrs. Burns and Oates have published 
together /ustructions and Devotions for Confession,* compiled 
from approved sources, and Mgr. de Ségur’s Practical Counsels 
for Holy Communion. They are intended to supply a want 
that is much felt, especially at convent schools. 

The Lesser Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis, is a 
sequel to his greater and more important work. Everything 
from the pen of the Author of the /mz¢ation has about it the 
sweet flavour which makes him acceptable to every age, to 
every nation, to rich and poor, to old and young, to all who 
have even the, dim consciousness that the only way to happiness 
and to Heaven is to follow in the footsteps of Christ. The 
Lesser Imitation goes more into detail, deals with the virtues 


2 Faith and Reason. An Address. By Bernard Vaughan, S.J. London: 
Burns and Oates. 

3 Our Ladys Month: a Manual of Devotion for the Month of May. Compiled 
by J. S. Fletcher. London: Washbourne. 

4 Insiructions and Devotions for Confession, for the use of Convent Schools. 
Londen : Burns and Oates. 

5 The Lesser Imitation: being a Sequel to the Following of Christ. London: 
Burns and Oates. 
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separately, contains prayers in honour of our Lady and the 
Saints, &c. It has not the same depth as the /imztation itself, 
but it is full of holy thoughts and useful lessons to those who 
aim at serving God with all their hearts. 

The Tertiaries of St. Francis are so numerous that it was 
high time that they should have a magazine of their own. The 
Franciscan Herald which has just been commenced, provides for 
this need. We need in the present day more of the spirit of 
St. Francis, and the anxiety of the Holy Father to see the 
number of the Tertiaries of St. Francis increase shows that he 
regards this as one of the most important means by which the 
leaven we need may be spread abroad. We hope this little 
magazine may help to bind} together the existing Tertiaries, and 
to multiply them tenfold. The anecdote with which the April 
number closes ought to bring many into St. Francis’ flock. 

LEO THE THIRTEENTH AND THE THIRD ORDER.—‘“ And by what 
road are you going back to France?” said Leo the Thirteenth not long ago 
to a French Curate, who was leaving Rome.—“ By Loretto, most Holy 
Father.”—“ Well, you must go by Assisi and stop there. ‘That place 
touches and strengthens every Christian heart.”—“ I should like it very 
much ; but time ”__“ Well, well! You are a Tertiary ?”—‘ No, 
Holy Father.”.—“ Oh! Then go to Assisi and tell the Father Guardian 
of the Great Convent there that the Pope orders him to receive you 
into the Third Order.” 

The Catholic Truth Society’? has put out another of its 
miscellaneous volumes. This o//a podrida form of its various 
publications is very handy for those who wish to have on their 
shelves all that is issued by the Society in compact and tidy 
form. It also furnishes a great variety to those who like varied 
reading, for in a single volume are comprised biographies, social 
tracts, tales, poems, and controversial papers. The volume is 
neatly got up in excellent taste. 

Mr. John Oldcastle’s book on Cardinal Manning’ is a reprint 
of one of the numbers of Merry England, which ran through 
several editions in a very short time. It well deserved to be 
printed in a more permanent form, if only to mark the gratitude 
of Catholics to him who had done so much and is doing so 





6 The Franciscan Herald, A Monthly Remembrancer for English-speaking 
Tertiaries. Published at Ulcombe, Clevedon. 

7 Publications of the Catholic Truth Society. Vol. III. London: 18, West 
Square, S.E. 

8 The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. With notes by John Oldcastle. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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much for the cause of the Church in England. This is not the 
place for a panegyric of our Cardinal Archbishop, but we cannot 
refrain from expressing our heartfelt satisfaction that this little 
tribute should be paid to one whom we delight to honour. 
The portraits are excellent. We prefer the one at the end of 
the book to the Frontispiece. We regret that there should be 
no sketch of the leading events of his life, from his birth to the 
present day, since all such details are full of interest. 

Every priest is liable to become forgetful of certain details of 
the ceremonial of the Mass, and often, in spite of the most 
careful training, in early days to lapse into an unconscious 
inexactitude. The same dangers attend the saying of Office, 
we occasionally hear a dispute between two priests of long 
standing on some point which has been settled again and again 
by the Congregation of Rites. To obviate such irregularities, 
Father Hausherr’s Compendium’ will be found most serviceable. 
It enters with minute care into all the details where a priest is 
liable to go wrong, or where there exists a doubt as to what 
is prescribed. It enters into the variations of ceremonial on 
special days and during the Quarant’ Ore, in Votive Masses, &c., 
and into all the rules for Exposition, Benediction, the saying of 
Office, and a hundred other subjects which are of interest to 
every priest, and of no small importance to the reverent worship 
of Almighty God. 

Messrs. Herder have also published a Collection of Prayers 
and brief Meditations for Priests before and after Holy Mass.’° 
The choice seems an excellent one and it is approved by the 
Archbishop of Freiburg. The little volume may be conveniently 
slipped into the pocket of coat or cassock. 

Consolation to those in suffering" is always a welcome gift, 
and the grounds for consolation put forward by the Abbé 
Guigou are solid and efficacious. One by one they are put 
forward until the reader is convinced, or ought to be convinced, 
that it is a privilege to carry the cross, and that he who prays 
to be exempt from suffering offers a very foolish petition. 

% Compendium Ceremoniarum Sacerdoti et Ministris Sacris observandarum in 
Sacro Ministerio. Auctore M. Hausherr, S.J. Editio altera emendata et multis 
aucta cum approbatione Rev. Archiepiscopi Friburgensis. Friburgi Brisgoviz : 
Sumptibus Herder, 1887. 

10 Accessus et Recessus Altaris seu preces a Sacerdotibus ante et post Missam 
dicende. Cum approbatione Rey. Archiep. Friburg. Editio altera. Friburgi 
Brisgovize: Sumptibus Herder, 1886. 


1. Consolation to those in Suffering. By VAbbé Guigou. Translated from the 
French. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1887. 
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A large number of passages from Holy Scripture are quoted, 
both to prove the happiness of suffering and to enforce the 
duty of suffering with willingness and joy. The translation 
needs revision, witness the following sentence : 


Like to this, sensual people, whom you had formed with so much 
care and nourished with the good things of earth, they would have 
forgotten their Creator and Benefactor; they would no longer have 
recognized you as their God; all their adorations would have been 
offered at other altars than Yours (pp. 142, 143). 


The Coiner’s Cave" is avery imaginative German story, highly 
romantic and somewhat improbable, with this valuable feature, 
that it is quite harmless in its moral tone. As long as boys 
delight in reading about old castles buried in the gloomy depths 
of inaccessible forests, with underground passages leading to 
mysterious dungeons, where deeds appropriate to such dismal 
and harrowing surroundings may be enacted, so long will the 
Coiner’s Cave be a popular book. We have reason to be 
thankful to the translator who has put within the reach of 
English boys and girls such an innocently sensational tale to 
take the place of those of doubtful or injurious tendencies. 

Father Robinson’s Liberty of Conscience™ is a most opportune 
and useful pamphlet. We cannot imagine any unprejudiced 
person reading it without being convinced of the justice of the 
position that he defends, and of the fair and reasonable method 
of action of the Catholic Church in this much disputed question. 
As Father Robinson points out, the Church interferes with no 
man’s religious opinions so long as he keeps them to himself; 
it is only when he begins to spread abroad doctrines pernicious 
to the social and moral well-being of his fellow-citizens that she 
imposes silence on him. He also explains very clearly the 
different position of Protestants and Catholics in this respect. 
As he himself puts it, “ What is to Protestants lawful and honour- 
able toleration, to Catholics means apostacy, the gravest of all 
sins ” (p. 35). 

We are all prone to say our Rosary without sufficiently 
realizing the various mysteries which we are honouring. Father 


12 The Coiner’s Cave. By Wilhelm Herchenbach. Translated by Mrs. Josephine 
Black. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1887. 

3 Liberty of Conscience: or, Are Catholics or Protestants guilty of religious 
intolerance? By Rev. Walter C. Robinson. London: Catholic Truth Society, 
18, West Square, S.E. 
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Arthur Ryan’s pamphlet on 7he Holy Rosary™ will afford very 
material help to those who desire to say their Rosary thought- 
fully and well. He adapts with ingenuity and skill the various 
petitions of the Our Father and Hail Mary to the Joyful, 
Sorrowful, and Glorious Mysteries one by one. His little book 
comes out very seasonably for the Month of May, and is 
suitable for pious reading, as well as a useful method of medi- 
tation for all who desire to say their beads with greater re- 
collection. 

Among the fashions of the day are birthday books, books of 
the sayings of great men and saints, books with a motto or text 
for every day in the year. One of these, entitled Corona Beate 
Marie Virginis,” supplies for each day a thought about our 
Lady. If any of our readers who live busy lives desire some 
easy method of honouring Mary, they cannot do better than 
read each day the thought in this little manual. They will find 
in each matter for meditation, in case they have the time to 
devote a few minutes every morning to thinking of all that is 
taught us by the Holy Mother of God. 

The Blessed John Fisher,'® Cardinal and Bishop, is one of the 
glories of the Church of England, and the cause for which he 
died furnishes an irrefragable refutation to the claims of the 
Anglican Church to unity with Rome. It was simply and 
solely because he refused to acknowledge the Royal Supremacy 
that he won the crown of martyrdom. Father Cologan brings 
this out very clearly in his revised edition of the Life of the 
Blessed Martyr, which not only is most interesting in itself, but 
ought to convince every “ Anglo-Catholic” that he lacks the 
essential mark of Catholicity. 


Il.— MAGAZINES. 


The first article in the March number of the Stimmen aus 
Maria-Laach deals largely in statistics, tending to prove 
how purely theoretical is the religious equality supposed to 
characterize the system of State education in Prussia, 


3 The Holy Rosary. By the Rev. Arthur Ryan. London: Catholic Truth 
Society, 18, West Square, S.E. 

Corona Beata Marie Virginis. Thoughts about the Blessed Virgin for every 
day in the year, taken from the writings of the Saints. London: R. Washbourne. 

6 Blessed John Fisher and the Koyal Supremacy. By the Rev. W. H. Cologan. 
London: Catholic Truth Society, 18, West Square, S.E. 
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Even in the poor schools the protestantizing influence exerted, 
and the preference given to Protestants is strongly marked; 
still more is this the case with public schools for boys, 
while the nine Universities of Germany are one and all distinc- 
tively Protestant. Among the school-inspectors Catholics form 
a small minority; directors and members of the school-com- 
mittees are nearly all non-Catholic ; and at the head of all is the 
Minister of Public Worship, who cannot be expected to give the 
lie to the old saying : cujus regto, ejus religio. Father Langhorst 
takes the trouble to expound a new religious system, originating 
with one of the leading professors of Protestant theology. This 
Christian philosopher not only rejects all dogmatic belief, but 
denies the inspiration of Scripture, and places the revelation of 
the one true God to man on a par with pagan traditions. The 
subject of the first persecutions of the early Christians is 
resumed in the pages of the Stzsmen, inquiry being made as to 
their nature and grounds; whether, that is, the testimony of his- 
torians both ecclesiastical and profane warrants the opinion that 
they were purely religious, were authorized by Imperial decrees, 
and extended to the provinces. Father St. Beissel in concluding 
his remarks on the Jubilee Exhibition of Paintings in Berlin, 
commends the correctness of drawing and composition, the skill 
in execution and colouring displayed by the German school, 
while he regrets an absence of idealism and high artistic aspira- 
tion which argues the growing separation of art from religion, 
and its degradation to suit the ideas and tastes of modern 
society. Father Baumgartner also contributes a description of 
the scenery he passed through when visiting the regions which 
are said to be the home of the heroes of the well-known 
Frithjof’s Sage. 

The Katholik contains a biographical notice of the late 
Cardinal Franzelin, whose name is already famous on account of 
his great learning. The eminent virtue and exemplary piety 
his life displays are perhaps less well-known. The essay is con- 
tinued which discusses the Philosophy of St. Thomas. His 
teaching on several points is contested, the subject under con- 
sideration being the cause of the constant change in the world 
of being, the generation, that is, and decay of substances. The 
first instalment is given of a sketch of a musician of note in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, the Italian Agostino 
Steffani, afterwards Bishop of Spiga, who was taken as a boy to 
Munich for the cultivation of his extraordinary talent for music. 
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Whilst there he composed several operas, and received Holy 
Orders, without however at first exercising his sacerdotal powers 
otherwise than by saying Mass. Another article contains some 
interesting information concerning the place and manner of 
Christian burial in the middle ages; and a short review is given 
of the fifth volume of Janssen’s History of the German People, 
treating of the period immediately preceding the Reformation. 
This work, which has already reached a twelfth edition, is 
heartily recommended to the reader. 

The Civilta Cattolica (883, 884) in discussing the real senti- 
ments of the Italian people towards the Papacy, affirms that the 
journals of the day in no wise represent the national feeling, 
which, despite all that Liberals and Freemasons are pleased to 
assert, is the reverse of antagonistic to Papal rule. Italy is 
proud of having been chosen as the seat of the Head of Christ- 
endom, and in its present state of discontent, would fain see a 
new and more prosperous era inaugurated by the restitution to 
the Holy See of its rights.. The Civi/ta also comments on a 
circular lately issued by the Minister of Public Instruction, to 
the effect that the teaching in the elementary schools and the 
moral training of the young is sadly defective. To the truth of 
this statement the twenty-three thousand juvenile delinquents 
who are yearly the pride and honour of their country bear 
witness. No reform on this point is possible while the schools 
are in the hands of an anti-Christian Government, and the 
masters who preside over them are Freethinkers. Another 
article inquires what are the causes whereby earthquakes are 
produced, with special reference to that which occurred on the 
23rd of February. The writer, after setting aside the generally 
received but unsatisfactory theory that these alarming and 
mysterious phenomena are owing to the liquid fiery mass of 
which the interior of our globe is supposed to be composed, 
striking against the solid outer crust, reserves for a future number 
the more tenable hypothesis he proposes to lay before the 
reader. The essays on political economy announced in a former 
number promise to be well worth reading, to judge by the first, 
which is clear and concise. The subject of it is riches; the 
meaning of the word, the possessions which constitute riches, 
their utility and value, positive and relative. The philological 
article expounds several theories as to the origin of language, 
and the commentary on the authority of the Syllabus is also 
continued, 
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St. Joseph, the Advocate of Hopeless Cases. [From the 
French of Rev, Father HUGUET, Marist. 32mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Meditations on the Sufferings of Jesus Christ. From 
the Italian of Rev. Fr. DA PERINALDO, O.S.F, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Abandonment: or, Absolute Surrender to Divine Providence. 
By Rev. J. P. CAussAbDE, S.J. Edited and Revised by Rev. H. Ramrirr, S.J. 32mo, 
cloth, $0. 50. 
Hand-book for Altar Societies and Guide for Sacristans. 


By a Member of an Altar Society. 16mo, cloth, red edges, net, $0.75. 


The Glories of Divine Grace. A free rendering of the 
original treatise of P. Eusepius NIEREMBERG, S.J., by Dr. M. Jos. SCHEEBEN, 
From the German. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.50. 

History of the Catholic Church. By Dr. H. Brveck. 
Two vols., cloth, net, $4.00; Half-calf, marble edges, net, $6.00. 

Hunolt’s Sermons: The Christian State of Life, or Sermons 
on the Principal Duties of Christians in General, and of Different Staies in Particular. 
Two vols. 8vo, cloth, net, $5.00. 

In Press. Sixth Edition, Revised. 

Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. Vol. I. Ecclesiastical 
Persons. By Rev. S. B. SmirH, D.D. With the Imprimatur of the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of New York. 8vo, cloth, net, $2.50; by mail, $0.25 extra. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
Printers to the Holy Apostolic See, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF VESTMENTS anp CHURCII ORNAMENTS, 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 


ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s, 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. 5d., 1s. 3d., and Is. 1d. per Ib. 
N.B.—Twopence per Ib. on Wax, and one penny per Ib. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 
Pure Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps (Registered). 

This Oil, the produce of a particular growth, and the finest in quality that it is possible to obtain, 
is refined by a sfectal process for use in Sanctuary Lamps, and is the so/e reliable orf for burning with 
eight-day wicks. It can be obtained only from FRANCIS TUCKER & Co. 

Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 

2s. 6d., 38., 35. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per I1b. tin. 

Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes, 

HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 

Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
1s. per box containing five tablets. 
Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 











For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 
FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 





J. L. BACON & Co., 
Hot Water Heating Engineers, 


Cathedrals, Churches, Chapels, Convents, Colleges, 
Schools, Asylums; Hospitals, Warehouses, Offices, 
Private Houses and Buildings of every description, 
warmed to healthy. and agreeable temperatures by 
our well known and approved Small Pipe System. 
TEMPERATURES GUARANTEED. 


ECONOMY OF FUEL. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


PHQENIX WORKS: 
34, Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset Square, 
_ London, N. W. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET POST FREE. 





RUPTURES CURED. 
RUPTURES! | RUPTURES!! 


66 PATENT 
Self-adjusting 
AUTOMATIC 
Sort RuBBER SHELL 


is the most perfe t we ever _examined,’ — Medical Press and Circular, October 21, 1885. 





. UPTURES.—* Honcr’s Patent Truss is the most comfortable and effective truss. It giv es 
an elastic pressure, possessing a very great advantage. It adapts itself readily to the 
movements of the i ody, and is very effective.” —Lancet, Oct. 37, 1885. 
UPTURES.—“ VERY ingenious and successful truss.” — British Medical Journal, 
May 23, 1885. 
UPTURES.—‘“‘ WirnHour enlarging the opening, as conical pads are apt to do, while its 
resiliency ensures the pad keeping its place without exerting injurious pressure.” —A/edica/ 
Limes s, Oct. 10, 1885. 
‘UPTURES,—“ Possess decided adv: antage both in efficiency and comfort over all others with 
which we are » acquainted,’ "—Live rpool Mec tical Journal, Jan. 7, 1886. 








R UPTURES.—** A VERY ingenious truss.” —Ldinburgh Medical Journal, Fib. . q, , 1886. 








ELASTIC STOCKINGS AND BELTS IN STOCK. 
Description, a Stamped Addressed Envelope. 


HODGE & CO., 
Surgical Instrument, Suspensory Bandage, & Army Truss Makers, 
327 & 329, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Fac TORY—18, JaMEs STREET, W. 








ROEHAMP TON: PRINTED BY JAMES STANLEY, 
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